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THIS MONTH'S Ceres 


In 1832, when William ]. Bennett painted and engraved the 
aquatint reproduced on the front cover, Boston was already 
more than two hundred years old and a thriving ocean port 
of about 61,500 population. But despite its size and com- 
mercial importance it was only ten years before that it had 
obtained a city charter and forsaken the simple, traditional 
form of government of the smallest interior hamlets, the 
town-meeting .. . “Boston, from City Point near Sea Street” 
1s a view from the northeast. The large building with dome 
and columns to the right of the schooner is the State House 
... This print from the Phelps-Stokes collection appears 
through the courtesy of the New York Public Library ... 
The photograph above shows the present city from the 
opposite direction, southwest. The tall shaft in the center 
of the picture and near the Charles River is the tower of the 
Custom House. Beyond to the right is the open sea. Boston 
is now the center of a trading area of nearly 3,000,000 persons. 
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GALLOWAY 


THE RELATIONS OF A BUSINESS MAN 
WITH HIS CONGRESSMAN 


NE of the most 

puzzling questions 
which can be put to a 
Member of Congress is, 
“What should be the re- 
lations of a business man 
with his representatives 
in Congress?” 


THE Hon. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


Representative from the State of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 


How can business men make known to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress the problems and viewpoints 
of business? Here a statesman of thirty years’ expe- 
rience in public life reviews important aspects of this 
question in the fourth article of a series on currently 
important subjects. This series presents the personal 
opinions of men whose backgrounds and beliefs have 
created decided, and often conflicting, convictions. 


say that he is inclined to 
be influenced in his atti- 
tude toward any public 
measure by the manner 
in which he thinks his 
vote will affect his re- 
election. 

I do not mean that 


This is perplexing, 
first, because the well-meaning legislator must look 
behind the mere question for the motive. It is no re- 
flection upon the average business man to say that his 
views on the policies of government are quite often 
influenced by the manner in which these policies will 
affect his own business. This is the most natural 
sequence. 

Moreover, I hope we are not so timid as to regard it 
in derogation to the average Member of Congress to 


either the average busi- 
ness man or the average legislator will disregard the 
promptings of his conscience to the extent of support- 
ing what he clearly knows is an unsound and injurious 
policy. However, few issues are so clearly drawn as 
that. No man in public life will propose or sponsor a 
measure for which no sound favorable argument can 
be made. 
After twenty-six years in the Congress, I have 
reached the conclusion that we can become greatly 











excited about matters which may not in themselves 
appreciably affect the nation one way or the other. I 
can look back over my career and recall many excited 
colleagues who solemnly warned us that, if such and 
such a measure passed, it would mean the end of 
democracy, or it would spell doom 
to a particular industry, or it would 
lead to economic chaos. Many of 
these measures passed, and I venture 
the prediction now that my excitable 
friends would be seriously embar- 
rassed if asked to name the acts which 
they told us would wreck democracy, 
or annihilate an industry or bring 
about economic disaster. 

1 have myself at times become far 
more excited about a particular bill 
in the heat of battle than seemed war- 
ranted when reflected upon in later 
years. But that is the wholesome out- 
pouring of a healthy democracy, and 
experience teaches us that our democ- 
racy is not so fragile that it can be 
broken by one bill, or one Congress, 
or one Administration, or even by one 
generation. 

It is obvious, then, that both the 
business man and the legislator, if 
they would give their best effort to 
the interest of their government, must be of sufficient 
intellectual height to see over the head of momentary 
gains or losses and be able to view beyond, the un- 
obstructed welfare of a permanent and forward mov- 
ing democracy. There have been such men; there are 
such men; and, if they were not recognized by their 
own generation, it is certain that succeeding genera- 
tions called them great. 

This is preliminary to an opinion as to how business 
men and legislators may work together. They can 
help each other only insofar as their motives are honest. 

It is popular with some business men to speak of 
Congress with the deepest derision. Some members 
of the Congress frequently speak of business men with 
equal derision. We would be blind to the facts if we 
contended that there was not some justification on 
both sides. 

Legislators need the help of business men as well 
as the help of other well-intentioned groups. As a 





To Congress, in 1908, Representative 
Robert L. Doughton, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, brought the broad 
experience of a business man, banker, 
stock raiser, and member of his 
State Senate. He has served as a 
member of every Congress down to 
the present one and now holds the 
responsible post of Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


matter of fact, legislation frequently begins with busi- 
ness men. I do not have the statistics, but I venture 
the prediction that smal] town and city councils are 
predominately made up of average business men. And 
you find in most instances complete harmony between 
the average city council and the 
business element of the community. 
They are close to the element they are 
elected to represent. 

In the case of the National Con- 
gress, we often find a rather wide gap 
between the actual desire of the elec- 
torate and their representatives. The 
contact between the two is necessarily 
on a much broader scale, and the 
direct representation of business in- 
terest is decreased. 

The complexion of the present 
United States Senate alone is some- 
= what interesting in this respect. By 
their own biographies we find in the 
Senate three teachers, five newspaper 
men, three farmers, two doctors, two 
who do not specify their profession, 
one worhan, one vacancy, six business 
men, and seventy-two lawyers. I have 
no doubt but what a breakdown of the 
House of Representatives would show 
a similar proportion as to professions. 

While it is not my desire to create or enter into any 
controversy on the question of whether or not lawyers 
should dominate the legislature, I merely cite the 
figures to show that the business element of the country 
must co-operate in an effective way if it is to have a 
substantial voice in the affairs of the nation. 

The same might be said of labor and agriculture on 
the basis of direct representation in Congress. Each 
should present its problems, not selfishly, but in the 
light of broad national welfare. Laboring men and 
farmers are the inevitable consumers of the wares of 
business men. One class cannot gain security by 
thwarting the energies: or purchasing power of the 
other. Neither class can prosper unless the other af- 
fords it the means. And the undue selfishness of one 
group may bring disaster not only to the other, but to 
itself as well. 

These are the broad concerns of an enlightened age. 
It may seem to us somewhat remarkable that our 
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government has so well kept pace with changing 
times and conditions in the past, but there need be 
nothing remarkable about it in the future. The last 
generation brought us widespread public education 
and advanced the public press to a place where it tells 
the world tomorrow exactly what happens today, and 
produced the radio which takes the issues directly 
from the men who direct national events into the 
homes of the humblest citizens. Now, great masses of 
the people can make themselves heard in Congress on 
any issue within twenty-four hours after that issue 
arises. 

Government has no other alternative except to keep 
pace with present-day conditions. We might block a 
needed reform this year, and next year’s elections will 


settle the question so decisively that those who opposed 
it will be retired and discredited. 


Ir Is Nor entirely a desire to keep himself in office that 
prompts a Member of Congress to vote as he thinks a 
majority of his constituents would want him to vote. 
It is his manifest duty to represent his constituents in 
the affairs of the national government. Of course, he 
is not expected to circumvent his own deep-rooted 
convictions, and there are times when it becomes his 
duty to convince his constituents, if possible, that they 
are wrong and he is right on a particular question. 
But I have pointed out earlier in this discussion that 
most issues are not so clearly divided that a tolerant 
man can say with perfect assurance that he is bound 
to be right and the opposition bound to be wrong. 


It is difficult, therefore, to tell a business man exactly 
how he can best help a Member of Congress. Cer- 
tainly most members are anxious to get the benefit of 
all sound opinion, and it is equally certain that men 
who have made a success in their business have given 
some evidence that they have a soundness of mind and 
breadth of understanding. 


Tue qugstion is: Are they tall enough; can they look 
over the heads of their own immediate interests and 
into the field of great national progress? 

Merely because a man has vast business connections 
does not necessarily make his opinion more valuable 
than the man who has successfully operated a forty- 
acre farm or achieved success in any other endeavor. 
It requires no special talent nor unusual acumen for a 
man to zmherit great wealth and a prosperous business, 
but it quite often requires sound judgment and bound- 
less energy for a man to start life with a full crop of 
disadvantages and work himself into the possession of 
a farm, or any other enterprise, with reasonable security 
for advancing age. 

The importance of a man’s opinion on national 
affairs is not necessarily determined half so much by 
the chair in which he sits as by the manner in which 
he got to that chair. 

So, if business men wish to help their legislators, 
they must first be sure they are motivated by unselfish 
aims and are standing on an intellectual height. They 
must, no less than the legislators, see the landscape 
beyond. 
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E appear to be in the midst of 

one of those happy periods of 
business, a season of rising activity. For 
many months, the indexes customarily 
used to measure the condition of busi- 
ness, have recorded a strong upward 
movement. 

In the Spring of 1936 production, em- 
ployment, and retail trade all made 
noticeable advances. They held their 
gains through the Summer months de- 
spite the fact that a seasonal Summer 
slump has become almost an accepted 
part of our business pattern. The up- 
ward movement was resumed in the 
Autumn, accelerating its pace to bring 
the year to a brilliant close. Reports of 
the first quarter of 1937 indicate a 
strong continuation of the upward 
movement of the recovery pattern with 
those occasional hesitations typical of 
such periods. 


All the Fashion 


If you asked a dozen business men 
what they thought was the greatest 
threat to this recovery, the majority 
would say labor troubles. There would 
be nothing new in the simultaneous 
upward movement in business and 
increase in strikes. Over one hundred 
years ago, in 1835, a similar recovery 
period, there was such an epidemic of 
strikes that the New York Daily Ad- 
vertiser declared that “Strikes are all 
the fashion,” and suggested that it was 
“an excellent time for journeymen to 
come from the country to the city.” 

In the recovery years of 1853 and 
1854, there are reported to 
have been about 400 sepa- 
rate strikes. In 1877, just 
as the country was recov- 
ering from the depression 
of 1873, a series of railway 
strikes beginning on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 





STRIKES AND RECOVERY 


WILLARD L. THORP 
Director of Economic Research 
Dun & BrapstreeET, INc. 


road and spreading to other roads, led 
to the calling out of the State militia, 
and when they refused to function as 
soldiers are supposed to do, to the use of 
Federal troops. In 1886 and 1887, and 
in 1899, recovery years saw unusually 
extensive labor disputes. 


Twenty Years 


Excellent records of labor disputes 
are available since 1916. Strikes are not 
included which lasted less than one day 
or involved less than six workers. No 
distinction is made in the figures here 
presented between strikes and lockouts. 
The peak year of the last twenty was 
1917 with 4,438 strikes, but 1919 was no 
peaceful year. After a marked decrease, 
the recovery after the 1921 depression 
saw a parallel increase in the number of 
stoppages to 1,553 in 1923. From then 
on, the number declined rapidly until 
1928 established a low in number of 629 
strikes, slightly over 50 new strikes 
each month; and 1930, with a slightly 
larger number recorded, the low in 
man-days lost at less than 3,000,000 
man-days; and 1932, the low in number 
of workers directly affected at 243,000. 
It was during much of this period in 
the late twenties that not only were 
we congratulating ourselves that severe 
depressions would be no more, but also 
that at last the technique of co-opera- 
tion and negotiation between manage- 
ment and labor, with the help of profit- 
sharing, employee representation, and 
many other neat little devices, had 
ushered in a period of mutual and con- 


In recent months sit-down strikes have made news. 


news, in turn, has seemed to indicate an unprecedented period 
of labor troubles, when in actuality the number of strikes is 
not unusual. 













tinual good-will which would dissolve 
away our labor troubles. 

But 1933 saw the number of strikes 
jump to 1,562, 1934 to 1,740, 1935 to 
2,014, and 1936 to 2,113. This is an 
average of about 170 new disputes per 
month. However, for these four years, 
1934 was biggest in number of workers 
involved, over 1,350,000, and man-days 
lost with over 19,000,000. Although the 
number of disputes was higher in 1936, 
the workers affected had dropped to 
about 750,000 and the man-days lost to 
about 13,800,000. On the basis of 300 
working days to the year, time lost in 
strikes in 1936 in the United States 
amounted to the full working time of 
about 46,000 men. This includes only 
the strikers’ time and not time lost in 
other industries as an indirect result of 
these strikes. 


Strikes Are News 


It is important to keep these facts in 
mind, for the newspapers have sud- 
denly discovered that strikes are news. 
If we were guided by newspaper col- 
umnage, we would be convinced that 
we are in an unprecedented period of 
labor trouble. This publicity is due in 
large measure to the interest in and 
concern over the sit-down strike tech- 
nique. While it is by no means new, 
we were not much excited when the 
supporters of Mahatma Gandhi used it 
so effectively in India a decade or so 
ago, or more recently when French 
workers used it in Paris. Now, it has 
come into the limelight in this coun- 

try for the first time. 
Much Despite the volume and 
variety of stories in the 
press, the actual fact seems 
to be that not only are no 
records being broken, but 
they are not even being 
approached. In fact, the 
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Department of Labor officials describe 
the present situation as “normal” for a 
recovery year and for the Springtime. 
And the prospect that the bitter strug- 
gle in the steel industry, which seemed 
so certain and so inevitable but a few 
months ago, will be averted, is most 
encouraging to business forecasters as 
they view the immediate future. It is 
interesting to note that the announce- 
ment of a wage increase and of col- 
lective bargaining by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was followed by an im- 
mediate rise in the value of its common 
stock. 

The fact that strikes and recovery go 
together is by no means surprising. 
Depression periods usually see wage 
rates fall and trade union membership 
decline. Strikes cannot exert much 
pressure upon management when it is 
operating its plants at only part ca- 
pacity and then at a loss, and when the 
labor market is crowded with compe- 
tent workers eager for work. In spite 
of the general principle, it must be 
noted for the sake of accuracy that 
some of our most serious strikes have 
occurred during depressions. 

Recovery shows itself quickly in 
profits, and the wage earner is eager to 








obtain his share. When plants are 
again active and unfilled orders begin 
to accumulate, then comes the time 
when labor is ready to present its case. 
In terms of military strategy, its posi- 
tion is then strongest. This line of 
reasoning is supported by the fact that 
the rate of wages is by far the most 
important among the customary causes 
of labor disputes. Usually between 50 
and 60 per cent of all strikes are prima- 
And this 
demand is of course most urgent in a 


rily for increased wages. 


period of advancing cost of living and 
of business “ability to pay.” 


Strike Threats 


While it would thus appear that re- 
covery leads to strikes, the student of 
statistics, seeing the parallel movement 
of strikes and recovery, might also ad- 
vance the startling hypothesis that 
strikes are in part responsible for the 
upswing. And something of a case can 
be made for the thesis. While the 
strike itself is hardly a stimulant, the 
threat of strikes can be a powerful 
factor. Undoubtedly a considerable 
part of the extraordinary volume of 
steel orders in recent months has been 
the effort to play safe against a possible 
shutdown in that industry. Current 
activity in the bituminous coal market 
by both producers and purchasers, is 
likewise a hedging against possible pro- 
longed inactivity during the Spring 
negotiations. And many producers, 
just as in the pre-NRA boom in the 
Summer of 1933, have been trying to 
produce as much as possible before 
their labor costs increase. 


A Tax on Income 


While one can agree that the threat 
of strike can be a stimulant, there can 
be no question but that the actual strike 
itself represents a serious and imme- 
diate social loss. There is no case in the 
past where labor troubles appear to 
have changed appreciably the cyclical 
march from depression to prosperity. 
But they do represent a tax upon the 
national income. To the workers, even 
if they win a 10 per cent increase in 








wages (and of course they may lose 
their jobs instead), they must work two 
weeks merely to make up the wage loss 
for every day on strike, although fre- 
quently, labor as a whole does not lose 
the full amount, since workers in com- 










peting companies may gain additional 





employment or seasonal shutdowns 






may be shortened. 

Management likewise loses profits 
for the period plus expenses which may 
arise solely because of the interruption, 
since resuming activity always involves 
To attempt 










certain special expenses. 
to calculate the cost is made even more 
difficult by the fact that the effect of a 
strike on other industries not directly 









involved will vary from case to case. 





Our economic system is so integrated 
that a dislocation at one point may 
interfere seriously with many other 
activities. Strikes affecting transporta- 
tion may lead to indirect losses in other 
















industries far greater than those imme- 
diately arising from the dispute. Be- 
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yond these economic costs are intangi- 
ble social costs in the torm of bitterness, 
ill will, and even violence. 

While all the evidence of history is 
that labor disputes are not a dominant 
factor in-the national business pattern, 
it must be noted that they can easily 
prevent particular industries and locali- 
ities from joining fully in the basic 
trend. Many years ago, there was a 
tlourishing industry on Cape Cod mak- 
ing glassware. Today Sandwich glass 
appears only as an antique collector’s 
item. Such a serious dispute had de- 
veloped between labor and manage- 
ment over wage rates that the plant 
was closed down and never reopened. 
The industry disappeared and the town 
of Sandwich is now primarily depend- 
ent for its livelihood upon the Summer 
visitor industry. It has only a museum 
to remind one of its former glory as a 
manufacturing center. 

The problem of strikes is not so 
much a recovery problem, as a perma- 
nent all-time problem. Strikes occur 
at all stages of the cycle. The great 
Pullman strike came in 1894 and the 
textile strike in 1934, both depression 
It is essentially a problem of 
a human relationship, 


years. 
adjudicating 
where strain can develop at any time, 








but is most apt to appear during periods 
of rapid economic change. It is obvious 
that both labor and capital can gain 
most in the long run from an increase 
in the total product and income. Yet, 
in deciding what the share of each shall 
be, we take the strange method of stop- 
ping activity altogether and seeing 
which group will give in first. The 
result is not only social loss, but wounds 
slow to heal, often leaving permanent 
scars. 


“7A” Respectable 


At the moment, the American scene 
is changing so rapidly that it is difficult 
to evaluate it accurately. Certain facts 
show without doubt the direction of 
the trend. The Government, by statute 
and likewise by Supreme Court, has 
endorsed collective bargaining. Cer- 
tain large corporations have abandoned 
anti-union policies of long standing, to 
enter into negotiations with union of- 
ficials. Industries never before union- 
ized are in the process of rapid organ- 
ization. Company unions, which 
seemed so strong, have been quickly 
won over by independent union leaders. 
The plain fact is that collective bargain- 
ing has become respectable. The battle 
is no longer so much over the principle, 








as over the way in which the principle 
shall operate in specific cases. 

At the same time, two proposals seem 
to be gaining support which might 
greatly affect the total picture. The 
first is the strong drive toward the legal 
definition of minimum wages and 
hours,—the elimination of the sweat 
shop. Such a step would deprive labor 
of one of its strongest indictments of 
the employer group. Furthermore, it 
would tend to narrow the possible dif- 
ference in wage rates between organ- 
ized and unorganized shops. And in 
the second place, there is an increasing 
desire to enforce some degree of re- 
sponsibility on union organizations, 
primarily directed at the elimination of 
the labor racketeer. Such suggestions 
as union incorporation, compulsory 
auditing of accounts, and secret ballot 
elections look in this direction. One 
cannot hope that such measures will 
solve the entire problem in any great 
measure, but it is always helpful to 
remove specific sources of irritation if 
possible. 

Not everyone will be content to drop 
the subject with the proposition that, 
while actual stoppages from labor dis- 
putes may retard the upward move- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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RETAIL CREDIT and BAD DEBT LOSSES 





FERNLEY G. FAWCETT and WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 


Research and Statistical Division, Dux & BrapstTreer, 


URING 1936, retailers in the 

United States charged off about 
$200,000,000 of accounts receivable as 
uncollectable or as possibilities so re- 
mote that they could no longer be con- 
sidered assets. In other words, retail 
trade continued very much as usual 
with bad debt losses amounting rough- 
ly to one-half per cent of total sales or 
one per cent of credit sales. 

This estimate is based on the experi- 
ences of 3,900 retailers in 13 selected 
trades participating in the 1937 Dun & 
Brapstreet Retail Survey. 

In what light should business regard 
this $200,000,000 haul by the insolvent, 
indigent, deceased and “dead-beat” con- 
sumers? What retail trades are most 
heavily committed to credit selling, and 
what trades appear to be carrying the 
poorest credit risks? What is a reason- 
able rate of loss from bad debts? 

The average well informed bill-pay- 
ing consumer of today realizes that he 
carries not only the burden of other 
financially and morally insolvent cus- 
tomers, but also of credit bookkeeping 
and related costs. This is the price of 
the convenience of credit, and the large 
portion of retail business, which con- 
tinues to be done on credit, is evi- 
dence that the average consumer (well- 








informed or not) is willing to pay that 
price of convenience. 

From time immemorial credit has 
been a reliable and valued mercantile 
method of holding old customers and 
building new business. In recent years 
credit men have regarded bad debts as 
an inevitable result of credit granting, 
an expense to be controlled, rather than 
as an evil to be eradicated. It has been 


Bap Dest Losses As 


A Comparison of Surveys by DuN & Brapsrreet, INc., 
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ably pointed out that too low a ratio of 
bad debt losses may as definitely indi- 
cate poor management as too high a 
ratio. 

Analysis of the figures shows no sig- 
nificant relationship between profits 
and bad debt losses. This loss is a 
minor item among the expenses to be 
controlled in the profitable manage- 
ment of a retail business, and the con- 
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and the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


















































haat DUN & BRADSTREET INC Average U S. DEPT OF COMMERCE 
anua anus 
KIND OF STORE Sales Per Cent Sales Per Cent 
$000 5 10 15 20 $000 5 10 15 2.0 
Grocery Stores $134 
Men's & Boys’ Clothing Stores Yj Yn 476 
Women's Ready-to-Wear Stores 716 
} | } 
| | 
Shoe Stores Z Yj | 269 | 
ow | 
| } 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 221 | 645 
Furniture Stores 65 537 Uy y 
| 
| | 
Lumber & Bldg. Mat’! Dirs 68 240 
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Dun & Brapsrreer survey losses are comput 
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st credit and installment sales. 


Ss represent Weignied averages 


Department of Commerce loss 


for credit and installment concerns combined. 

















ImMtPORTANCE OF RETAIL 
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Net Sale 
1435 
Census 
Kinp oF STORE (Millions: 
Dollars) 
Grocery and Meat Stores.........- 34,150 
SEGCENG IONS sc os 55 ies ees ss 2,203 
Dry Goods Stores ; 525 
Country General Stores ve 1,110 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores 516 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear Shops 795 
Shoe Stores 511 
Filling Stations : his ities mice 1,968 
Motor Vehicle Dealers. . . Sete Ste 3,047 
PERNT SUOTES:. @ «o's os 'e s0's aoe a eers 695 
Lumber and Building Supply Dealers nee 
Lumber and Millwork Dealers ) a 
Hardware Stores 107 
WOTAGs 13 DEAdes: .02/55.5.05 oe buceat AOD T 
* Average weighted by Sales from 1935 Census. + Combi 


tribution of good credit management, 
in making better profits, is concealed in 
any mass averages by the larger varia- 
tions of the major expense items such 
as salaries and wages. 

A special tabulation of the Dun & 
Brapstreet sample (not shown) indi- 
cates that the largest bad debt losses 
were reported most often by unprofit- 
able concerns,—which is as would be 
However, in three trades, 
womens ready-to-wear shops, shoe 


expected. 


stores and filling stations, this tendency 
was reversed; there were more un- 
profitable concerns with bad debts be- 
low the typical ratio than above it. In 
no trade were there more than twice as 
many unprofitable concerns in the 
upper half than in the lower half of 
the bad debt distribution. 

However, no statistics are needed to 
prove that a decrease in bad debts is an 
increase in profit if it can be accom- 
plished without loss of potential sales 
volume, without weeding out good cus- 
tomers along with the bad. Well- 
managed retail stores are doing just 
that. The comparison shown ‘in the 
accompanying table, with losses com- 
puted as a percentage of credit sales 
only, seems fairly conclusive. The 
1,000 stores which reported to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce in its 1935 annual Retail Credit 
Survey are of much larger than average 
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RADES IN SAMPLE, UsuaL TEerMs oF SALE, AND Bap Desr Losses 


iportance of Trades——— \ — —A 
Estimated 
Per Cent Annual Number 
Total Bad Debt of r I 
Retail Loss Concerns 

Bi ess (Millions of in For 
Dollars) Sample Cash 

12.5 $20.7 525 49 
6.7 11.0 132 53 
1.6 2.6 2g! 72 
3-4 7.5 591 56 
ks 3-0 195 61 
2.4 4.0 1760 55 
1.5 2.0 200 79 
5-9 7-9 625 64 
11.0 11.6 330 36 
2.1 7-0 244 21 

P j 158 23 

, Oo. 

7 Aas lt go 25 
1.4 2.5 315 19 
.6 3,857 40 


t volume. 


and thus of better than average 
management. They are situated in 
eighty-eight cities, the majority being 
in cities of more than 100,000 people, 
while the Dun & Brapstrreer sample 
represents more nearly the average size 
of retail store and is spread over small 
towns and rural areas. In only three 
out of eight comparable trades do the 
typical bad debt losses of the large 
stores mentioned above run to a higher 
percentage than the losses of the broad 
sample of all sizes of stores reporting in 
the Dun & Brapsrreer survey. Those 
three trades are significant. 


Loss Rates Higher 


The first case is that of automobile 
dealers, where the difference between 
0.5 per cent and 0.7 per cent of sales lost 
in bad debts is not important, consider- 
ing probable irregularities in account- 
ing practice and the limits to the ac- 
curacy of statistical averages. Second is 
furniture, where the large city stores 
are regularly the most heavily com- 
mitted to installment selling, frequent- 
ly at prices set to cover the inevitable 
repossession costs and bad debt losses 
of easy credit granting or so-called 
“borax” merchandising (average sales 
of $537,000 can be achieved only by a 
group of large city stores). Third is 
hardware and the cause is less certain. 
However, city stores in this trade ordi- 
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nalysis of Dun & Brapsrreet’s Sample —, 
Per Cent 
Bad Debt Losses 
er Cent of Total Net Sales — to 
Open On TN , 
Credit Installment Total Credit 
Terms Terms Sales Sales t 
51 5 1.0 
7 5 ee 
20 3 5 1.7 
$l 3 0.7 1.6 
25 4 0.7 1.8 
BT 5 0.5 1.2 
21 Og 1.9 
33 3 O.4 1.1 
1d 46 O.2 0.5 
21 55 1.0 1.3 
79 / 1.3 1.7 
ys 4 0.9 ee 
42 9 0.60 tee 
33 21 0.9* 


narily engage more heavily in install- 
ment selling of household equipment, 
and in supplying contractors with 
builders’ hardware, than the small 
town stores. These are items in which 
bad debts might be expected to run 
higher than on a general hardware 
volume. 

Last but not least is the fact that 
many of the retailers reporting to the 
Department of Commerce have par- 
ticipated for several years in that sur- 
vey. It has constituted an educational 
course which is doubtless reflected by 
the competency of their credit manage- 
ment. In addition, three-fourths of 
the merchants in that group use local 
credit bureaus or credit agency infor- 
mation as a guide in granting credit, 
while such information is not by any 
means as generally used among the run 
of retailers. 

An example of the use of credit bu- 
reaus as an aid in reducing bad debt 
losses among hardware stores is set 
forth in a study entitled “National 
Credit Survey,” Part HI, which was 
published several years ago by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Of 521 hardware stores ana- 
lyzed, 73.1 per cent made use of credit 
bureaus. The average loss of those 
using this service was 1.1 per cent of 
credit sales, while those concerns not 
using this service reported average bad 
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debt losses of 2.0 per cent of credit sales. 
Average losses on installment sales by 
concerns using credit bureaus were 1.0 
per cent as compared with 1.4 per cent 
for other concerns. The retail mer- 
chants in this group who went still 
farther, and supplemented credit bu- 
reau information with an investigation 
of their own, made even better show- 
ings. Similar contrasts appear in other 
lines of trade. 

The effect of those advantages is un- 
mistakable in the clothing trades. The 
large city stores selling men’s and boys’ 
clothing reported bad debt ratios only 
one-half as large as the general run; the 
women’s clothing and shoe outlets one- 
third as large. A less marked, but 
nevertheless substantial, advantage ap- 
pears in the case of groceries. 


Accounting Practices 


Until now information on retail bad 
debt losses has been of the specialized 
character of the government study just 
discussed, and surveys by universities 
and trade associations in scattered 
trades and localities. This year for the 
first time this item was included as a 
separate expense in the Dun & Brap- 
strEET Retail Survey schedules. Wide- 


spread interest in the subject made it 
seem that the figures would be useful 
despite well-founded doubt that any 
uniformity exists in bad debt account- 
ing practices of retailers, 

Detailed information pertaining to 
the bad debt accounting policies of 
retail concerns is not available. The 
chances are, however, that the average 
retail merchant reviews his slow ac- 
counts at least once a year. In a recent 
study of this subject among wholesale 
petroleum distributors, policies were 
found to vary widely. One of the 
major contributing causes appears to be 
the lack of uniform understanding 
among almost all business men as to 
what constitutes a bad debt. In gen- 
eral, however, wholesale petroleum dis- 
tributors report that they review their 
overdue accounts receivable at regular 
intervals for the purpose of charging 
off doubtful and bad debts. About 46 
per cent make this review annually, 16 
per cent semi-annually, 13 per cent 
monthly, and 4 per cent at other regular 
intervals, while approximately 21 per 
cent of the cases report that no regular 
charge off policy is pursued. 

Irregularity of accounting practice, 
though not likely to cause any major 


It ts evident from the large portion of reta:l business which continues to be done on 
credit terms that most of these consumers are willing to pay the price of convenience. 
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error in these figures, should be kept in 
mind in the study of the tables. It 
should also be remembered that even 
the voluntary random sample of stores 
reporting to Dun & BrapstReeT repre- 
sents better than average management. 
Approximately 77 per cent of them 
operated at a profit during 1936, and 
therefore set a safer goal at which to 
aim than results of management below 
average ability. 


Losses Analyzed 


Whereas the dollar total of bad debt 
losses is greatest in the large trades 
which also do a considerable proportion 
of credit business, the losses expressed 
as percentages of credit sales are fre- 
quently larger in trades not heavily 
committed to credit selling as shown in 
the table on page 12. 

This contrast offers still another 
demonstration of the fact that a retailer 
must be aware of the value of com- 
petent credit investigation and be 
equipped to use the service he buys, if 
his credit selling losses are to be held 
to a minimum. Shoe stores reporting 
to Dun & Brapstreet sell only 21 per 
cent of their aggregate volume on 
credit, a smaller proportion than in any 
other trade tabulated, but suffer the 
highest bad debt loss ratio 1.9 per cent. 
Similarly, on their credit business men’s 
and boys’ clothing stores sell 38 per 
cent credit, but suffer 1.8 per cent losses. 
Dry goods stores sell only 29 per cent 
on credit, and lose 1.7 per cent of it. 

The only outstanding rate of loss in 
a trade heavily committed to credit 
selling is the case of lumber and build- 
ing materials dealers, who sell three- 
fourths of their volume on credit and 
lose 1.7 per cent of that portion. This 
may be explained by the inevitable 
credit risk involved in dealings with 
many small contractors, and the ten- 
dency of many lumber dealers to take 
long chances. 

An interesting contrast appears be- 
tween the loss ratios of automobile and 
furniture dealers. The proportion of 
installment and open credit business in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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COURTESY OF KENNEDY & CO. : 
“Skyscrapers are shown as the casties-of-the-ar of our childhood dreams’ 
NEW YORK IN THE MAKING NO. 1, from the etching by Frank A. Nan- 
kivell; original size 20 x 12 inches. Mr. Nankivell’s paintings and etchings have 
heen exhibited in many cities for nearly fifty years. 
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INDUSTRY DEPICTED IN PRINTS 


FACTORIES 


WEEPING upward with majestic 

pride and towering high above its 
fiery source to function as does old 
Vesuvius: erstwhile alone but now in 
rhythmic harmony with its fellows it 
proudly claims with heated breath, I 
am the symbol of industry. 

It took the American printmaker 
just about one hundred years, from the 
time Lord Cornwallis surrendered his 
sword, to depict a smokestack in the 
above spirit. Perhaps the fault was 
not entirely his own but rather rested 
with the embryonic state of industry 
in its budding environment. The im- 
portance of industry as it affected his 
economic life, and the lives of most of 
those about him, was indeed negligible. 
Each community was more or less self- 
sufficient for many years after the 
founding of the republic and any in- 
dustrial plant that may have exceeded 
the size of the blacksmith’s forge was 
yet insufficient a stimulus to the imagi- 
nation of the then artist. 


First Stirrings 

The development of industry on a 
large scale was at first a slow process 
but with the advent of the railroads it 
began to increase to such great propor- 
tions without any particular fanfare 
that, eventually, its presence was taken 
as a matter of course. It was not until 
he had been carried along the rails at 
sixty miles per hour, or projected up- 
ward several hundred feet from the 
street, or sunk into a shaft several hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth, 
that the artist began to realize the 
moral, the spiritual, and the aesthetic 
significance of industry. 

This seems to be a trait with most of 
us. We had gotten out of the habit of 
consciously looking for beauty in in- 


AND SKYSCRAPERS — SYMBOLS OF 


B. F. MORROW 
Associate Editor of Prints 


Author of Art of Aquatint 


animate objects, objects that are in con- 
stant view. That beauty can be found 
wherever and whenever one seeks it is 
ai age-long observation, and its appre- 
ciation is an inherent quality in all 


PROGRESS 


human beings, even with the so-called 
hard-headed and hard-boiled. It may 
be that some of us are so occupied with 
statistics and quotations or with mak- 
ing a business of worrying about busi- 





COURTESY OF FERARGIL GALLERIES 


“A print that depicts industry from the standpoint of showing the grandeur of work.” 


SKY RIDERS, from the etching by James E. . 


{llen; original size, 12 x 9 inches. This artist 


devotes himself almost entirely to industrial subjects—views of men working high above 
the ground or far below the surface of the earth. He has won many prize awards. 
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ness that we “haven’t a mind for any 
nonsense.” That is just the point, for 
were we to leave all such “nonsense” to 
the leisured and relaxed the time would 
come when we might find our sense 
of appreciation considerably dulled or 
rendered nil trom disuse. 

For the moment, then, let us con- 
tinue with the subject of prints and 
with those American artists who were 
inspired by industry to record their im- 
pressions through the medium of the 
print. A print, so far as the fine arts 
are concerned, is an impression made 
on paper from the inked surface or en- 
graved area of a design made on a slab 
of stone, a block of wood, or a plate of 
metal, and in the process of its produc- 
tion some form of pressure is applied 
to the paper over the lithographic stone, 
the wood-engraved block, or the etched 
plate, so that the ink is readily lifted 
from its source and made to adhere to 
the paper. 

We shall not take into our present 
commercial artists 


consideration the 


and architects to whom great credit is 


nevertheless due for so effectively com- 








aan 


bining beauty with utility in an object 
as to contribute greatly to the spirit of 
the general ensemble. Neither shall 
we consider the water-colorists, the 
painters-in-oil, and the muralists who 
have so splendidly adorned our homes 
and public buildings with the indus- 
trial subjects which have inspired them. 


Static Simplicity 

None of our early printmakers ever 
saw anything resembling one of our 
large industrial plants and, certainly, 
no giant machinery against which a 
time-punching, rhythmically-moving, 
surging mass of humanity hover like 
so many busy bees around a hive. Early 
subject matter consisted chiefly of por- 
traiture, map-making, landscapes and 
public buildings, and towns which 
were little more than architectural 
renderings. 

There was an occasional show of in- 
terest in industry during the period of 
the famous Currier and Ives litho- 
graphs. This period extended through 
the half century from 1835 to 1885, at 
atime when our clipper ships were sail- 
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“Beauty can be found wherever 
and whenever one seeks it.” 
VUAGIC CARPET, from the 
aquatint by William Heaslip; 
original size, 12 % 15 inches. 
This artist served with the 
Canadian Royal Flying Corps 
during the World War, and his 
work is authentic. Not long 
ago he won the Robinson 
Trophy in the First Aeronau- 
tical Art Exhibition. 


COURTESY OF KENNEDY & CO. 


ing the seven seas and the railroads 
were ramifying through the country. 
These prints did not exactly depict in- 
dustry from the standpoint of showing 
the grandeur of work or from any in- 
spired social sense on the part of the 
artist, but rather of showing the pic- 
torial quality of a “finished article.” 
The clipper-ship series appeared ap- 
proximately between 1852 and 1875, the 
whaling prints during 1850, and the 
railroad series between 1870 and 1875. 

Printmakers, as a class, did not be- 
come industry-conscious until the be- 
ginning of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. Joseph Pennell 
was among the first to select industry 
as subject matter for inspired artistic 
expression. He can rightly be called 
the father of such movement in 
America. The thought of a whole 
nation working industriously and in- 
dustrially toward a common destiny 
inspired him to produce some of his 
greatest masterpieces, scenes of oil re- 
fining, the steel industry at Gary and 
Pittsburgh, New York skyscrapers, and 


One of the 


Chicago stockyards. 

























earliest of these is Building the Public 
Buildings, Philadelphia, completed in 
1881. Itis included with fifty-one other 
reproductions of similar prints and 
drawings in a book by himself called 
The Wonder of Work, published by 
J. B. Lippincott in 1916. 

There is no doubt that this impetus 
by Pennell caused many an artist to 
look about for similar material so that 
by the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury industry as subject matter for 





COURTESY OF ART SERVICE CO. 


“Giant machinery is presented as a robot 
in the hands of man.” CREATION, 
from the lithograph by Harry Leroy 
Taskey; original size, 12 x 9 inches. 
Lithography is becoming more and more 
popular with artists as a means of ex- 
pression; a limited number of impres- 
sions are taken and the drawing on the 
stone is removed by a grinding process. 


“Rhythmically-moving mass of human- 
ity hover like so many bees around a 
hive.’ THE STERNS, WOODEN 
SHIP YARD, from the etching and 
aquatint by Frederick K. Detwiller; 
original size, 12 x 17 inches. Mr. Det- 
willer started out in life as a lawyer but 
the urge to create and the force of 
creative art were too strong to resist. 


prints became firmly established. Fac- 
tories are depicted as symbols of prog- 
ress, skyscrapers are shown as the 
“castles of the air” of our childhood 
dreams, a transport plane carrying a 
score of passengers becomes a magic 
carpet, giant machinery is presented 
as a robot in the hands of man, and 
labor is glorified as a vast arm battling 
its way to freedom and happiness. 

To enumerate all the prints that are 
devoted to work, were it possible to 
obtain even half such data, would take 
up too much space here. It is perhaps 
enough to say that the collector of these 
subjects has a magnificent goal that 
may take him a lifetime to reach. The 
following are but a few of the out- 
standing ones which would grace any 
collection of prints. 


Notable Works 


There are, for example, James E. 
Allen’s series of riveters and mine 
workers, notably Coal Heavers, Iron 
Men, and The Connectors; Gifford 
Beal’s Pulling in the Nets, and Stone 
Cutters; Gordon Grant’s prolific series 
of ships and shipping men; G. L. 
Briem’s Tower Under Construction, 
and Excavation in Wall Street; Wayne 
Davis’s series on aviation; Frederick 


K. Detwiller’s etchings of construction 
projects; William Heaslip’s striking 
series of aquatints on aviation subjects; 
Victoria Hudson’s lithographs, Freight, 
and Kopper’s Coke; Edward Hopper’s 
The Locomotive; Louis Lozowick’s 
large series of street and subway con- 
struction, also Gas Tanks, Factory and 
Canal, and Corner in Steel Plant. 


Other Examples 


Then in addition there are Paul 
R. Meltsner’s Industrial Landscape; 
Frank A. Nankivell’s series of New 
York in the Making; Ralph M. Pear- 
son’s Iron Workers; Roi Partridge’s 
Oil Wells; George Plowman’s series 
on construction; Will Quinlan’s Con- 
struction Piers; John W. Winkler’s 
etchings of shops in San Francisco; 
Henry Winslow’s prints on subway 
construction; Albert Heckman’s Tanks 
at Pokeepsie; V.H. Bailey’s Great Gun 
Shop, and In for Repairs; Kenneth H. 
Miller’s department stores; Harry Le- 
roy Taskey’s Creation. 

The reading of any list becomes 
monotonous, of course, but I am 
pleased to submit these few as a guide 
for those who wish to see industry as 
the artist sees it. They can be found in 
the museums and the galleries. 
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COURTESY OF WEHYE GALLERY 
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T is May, 1837. A stage coach ca- 

reens along the New Jersey road 
toward the New York boat landing at 
Perth Amboy. There are a few pas- 
sengers in the coach engaged in de- 
sultory conversation. One is silent. 
He listens to the dismal talk of the 
land boom collapse, President 
Jackson’s drastic action in demanding 
specie payments for Government lands, 
of the failure of crops, and topics equal- 
ly ominous toward the prosperity of 
the country. 

The silent man was Lewis Tappan, 
junior partner of Arthur Tappan & 
Company, silk merchants and im- 
porters with offices at Hanover Square, 
New York City. He had gone to 
Philadelphia to request a loan from the 
Bank of the United States, but his plea 
fell on deaf ears. The week after his 
arrival in New York, Arthur Tappan 
& Company, with a huge inventory of 
silks in a declining market, suspended 
payment. With the silk house many 
of New York’s leading merchants fell, 
and probably as many as half of the 
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Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


bustness houses of the Eastern seaboard. 

Although Arthur Tappan & Com- 
pany paid up its obligations of more 
than $1,000,000 in eighteen months, 
Lewis Tappan hatched an idea out of 
his painful experience which interested 
him more than the prime product of 
the Japanese cocoon. 

Lewis Tappan had granted credit to 
thousands of storekeepers in Atlantic 
coastal towns and newer settlements in 
the South and Southwest. His judg- 
ment was based on his personal obser- 
vation of the man as well as letters of 
recommendation carried with him, 
from other merchants. 


New Methods 

But Tappan, for all his experience, 
realized that the whole system of grant- 
ing credit was speculative and basically 
unsound. The letter of reference 
method was “Old World” in origin 
and fairly satisfactory where geograph- 
ical units were small, and intimately 
knit together. But it didn’t satisfy the 
needs of a new empire with growing 
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pains, and visions of continental con- 
quest. In 1841 Tappan launched the 
first system of impartial credit report- 
ing, using as a nucleus his New York 
business friends who had a high regard 
for Tappan’s business acumen and phe- 
nomenal memory. Tappan was a New 
Englander of Puritan instincts and an 
outspoken Abolitionist. 

What were the factors involved in 
the selling of goods and granting of 
credit as Tappan saw them? Let us 
survey briefly the business picture of 
the United States in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Our business customs were borrowed 
from abroad, and in many instances, 
foreign monies were invested in the 
“big houses” or importers which were 
the sources of supply in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
But the seeds of empire were sprouting, 
and aggressive communities were ris- 
ing up beyond the Alleghenies, and 
along the Ohio River. There was a 
large migration from New England 
into the plains. 
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Erie Canal which opened in 1825, and 


and reaching Vandalia, Ill, by 1837. 
There was a general improvement in 
stage roads, largely through the build- 
ing of culverts and bridges to eliminate 
hazardous fording of streams. 

The opening of new territory led 
the pioneer farther and farther from 
th, his Eastern sources of supply for manu- 
factured and imported goods, and away 
ad from banks and organized business in 
general. While postal communication 
and arteries of travel were improving, 
the credit link was soon strained be- 
yond its tensile strength by increasing 
distance. The physical barrier of mile- 
age was destroying the very personal 
equation which was the criterion of 
credit judgment. ° 


Vision Fulfilled 


David Humphries, a poet who died 


in 1818, writes of the first westward 
surge of emigrants in this prophetic 
manner: 


“There shall rich commerce court the favour- 
ing gales, 


And wondering wilds admire the passing 
sails; 

Where the bold ships the stormy Huron 
brave, 

When the bold Ontario rolls the whitening 
wave; 


When fair Ohio his pure current pours, 

And Mississippi laves the extended shores.” 

While the poet may have strained 
his imagination to vision the “pure 
waters” of the Ohio, he did dream of 
the vast plains where: 

“Great cities rise, and spiry towns increase, 

With gilded domes and every art of peace.” 

M. Marco Polo is called the first 
travelling salesman, and his credit re- 
port on the Tartar princes of Cathay 
led many adventurous merchants over 
the perilous deserts and mountains of 
Asia. These pioneers established the 
caravan routes along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Russian 
plains north of the Caspian merging 
at Samarkand, the gateway to the 


across 


China trade. 
The great markets of Bruges, Nu- 








This westward trek was abetted by 
improved arteries of travel, notably the 


the Cumberland Trail, begun in 1806 





seilles boasted of visitors who talked 
romantically of Trebizond, Bagdad, 
Jaffa, Bokhara, and Delhi along the 
lanes of the spice, silk and tea trathe. 
Later the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
around the Cape of Good Hope offered 
the economy of a sea haul with larger 
cargoes. The sea was no greater peril 
than the robbers who preyed on the 
caravans, and the promise of profits 
infinitely greater. 

In England the noted Stourbridge 
Fair developed out of a medieval ba- 
zaar where the merchants displayed 
their goods. Here at the “Court of the 
Dusty Feet” they settled their trade 
disputes by arbitration, and arranged 
the credit terms of their sales to the 
local merchants. Out of these trade 
bazaars, a wholesaling and jobbing 
system developed. 

A huge volume of goods was sold 
on credit loosely extended over long 
terms. The severity of the debtor’s law 
and the constant threat of a debtor’s 
prison may have encouraged merchants 
An inkling of 
the extent of these sales is indicated in 
the comment by Daniel Defoe, of 
Robinson Crusoe fame, who wrote in 
1709, “They (the merchants) not only 
furnish the country shopkeepers, but 


f=) 


to accept large risks. 


give them large credit, and sell them 
great quantities of goods, by which 
again they are enabled to trust the 
tailors who make the clothes, and even 
the neighbors who wear them.” The 
distinction of wholesaling and retailing 
is readily apparent. 


Early Distribution 


European tradition and custom pre- 
vailed in American trade until neces- 
sity, geography, and invention decreed 
otherwise. In the post-Revolutionary 
period the principal distributors were 
the “big houses” which were importers 
as well as wholesaling outlets for man- 
ual craftsmanship. The term “manu- 
facturer,” a Latin misnomer in this 
mechanistic era, meant “hand-made.” 
The individual harnessmaker, wheel- 
wright, bootmaker or weaver found a 





remberg, Cracow, Venice, and Mar- 





ready outlet for his wares which were 
purchased and stored in the “ware- 
houses” of the big merchant. There 













































the goods awaited the annual or semi- 
annual visit of the country buyers. 
These storekeepers usually paid for the 
wares purchased on the previous visit, 
and then placed new orders. The “big 
houses” selling on long terms accepted 
the responsibility of a banker in carry- 
ing their accounts. Profits were large, 
and competition limited. 


In the early years of credit reporting, 
expert penmen copied the reports— 
opposite page—into huge leather vol- 
umes, which a client could consult 
only by visiting the office. The sample 
page below is from the first book of 
printed reports. It ts the work of an 
unidentified credit investigator who 
travelled through the South, West, and 
Southwest. 
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DETROIT, Michigan, July, 1846. 


COOK & BURNS. C., the principal, has been « mer 20 years, doing a regula 


trade, and is cousidered one of the always sale, old fasi 





Co., wus a clerk. 


J. A. HICKS, 


Ac oid merchant bere, doing a moderate, prudent busines 
or more, and entirely safe, capable, &e. 





a partner, keeping up a s He soon got sati 
with New York business. returved to this city, and formed the present 
likely to be permavent san safe 


C, isthe principal, and has been some ten years in t 


CARPENTER. & RICE. {W.N. and A. A 
i 


cre, doing well ; he owns valaahle property, is sai 





probably $.0.000. The firm is af recent date, but 


able and safe 


M., the main man, is an old cit Ix 
riy, and has alse a grocery store im the nani 


MOORE & BRADFORD. (Franklin and —-— 
wealthy, owns valuable 
& Co, 






He isa good merchant, aod safe. 


LAMSON & BUTLER. L 


a good business man, is au 


the principal, is an old merchant, owas ¥ 





a worth $20,000, anu 





The firm is 2 years old. 


——~ Holines, the ¢ An old house in good standing and crodit 


JOUN PALMER & CO. ; 


the principal, and is father-ir to H. He supposed v 





and a safe, prudent merchant. They are doing well. 


JOHN WATSON, An old merchant in good 


$20,000 or move; has had 


standing; owns landed property; is supposed w 


good share of the Indian trade bere, and has mad 





money in this place. He is safe enovgh. 


PERIN & GIBSON. [HI M. and N.) This is 


country stand, with litte capstal 


rather a recent firm here. - P. had been a merchant 
G, is a new partoer, said to be worth 5 ur 86 


‘They are regarded as snug, safe men. 





WILLIAM A, RAYMOND. 
years in trade, and is tho: 
posed safe as any, with o 


A young mun of exeeilent character and business capacity ; has been ¢ 


He had been a clerk here, and is 





to be doing well, 
$2,000 capital 





G. D. CROSSMAN. In trade here or 7 years; was from Massachusetts ; is considered an honest 
with small capital, doing a moderate Lasiness. bebind haad 
his creditors having confidence to wait, he has been able to pay up with same i 
gence, and is thought safe for a moderate amount, 





He has at times br 





BEECHER & ABBOTT. In trade here 4 or 5 years, and considered good. 
siness like Yankees, and have lately been extending 
12 or $15,000. They have been buying Wool and Ashes, and may have lost m 


They are heen, shrewe 
They are thought worth 


on the former, though not a Jarge amount ; they are in fair credit. 


J. LOWRIE. Not long bere; had been clerk for Thomas Hall, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., and 
now supplied by him, or possibly to be in partnership. 
young mao, with small capital; believed to be dealing within his means, or ri 


is supposed 
He is a steady, ater 


within @ prudent limit, and is thought safe. 


8. REEVE & CO. In trade here three years; camo from Newburg, N.Y. They are young men 
fair character, and small capital—say $4,000—and a standing credit with Horte 
McCamly, of New York, for as much more. They were rather inexperienced, 


made bad debts, and have realized no money. 











As recurrent waves of population 
rolled the frontier westward it became 
more and more difficult for the trader 
to come to the market. The necessity 
for intermediaries in distribution of 
wares and supplying credit informa- 
tion was increasingly apparent. Job- 
bing centers were soon established in 
the thriving young communities be- 
yond the Appalach- 
ians. One of the 
earliest of these 
wholesalers was 
Cornelius Vanaus- 
dal, who established 
a warehouse at 
Eaton, Ohio, in 1808 
and later at Cincin- 
nati in 1828.* 

As the market 
widened, represen- 
tatives of the “big 
houses” of the coast 
cities began to do 
some travelling 
themselves. Some of 
these pioneer “drum- 
mers” were adven- 
turous men who 
revelled in the ex- 
citement of frontier 
life. After a few 
years the commer- 
cial traveller ac- 
quired a valuable 
memory file of the 
traders he had met 
and sold. He knew 
their virtues or vices, personal and com- 
mercial; their financial stability or lack 
of it. 

One of the earliest of these travellers 
who found himself a ready reference 
on the credit standing of the store- 
keepers of the South and Southwest 
was Benjamin Douglass, son of a West 
India importer at Baltimore. Lewis 
Tappan invited him to join his new 
Mercantile Agency in 1846. Young 
Douglass’ experience gave him an in- 
timate and yet panoramic view of busi- 
ness opportunities and risks. Goods 


* From Wholesaling, Principles and Practice. Ronald 
Press, New York. 


in this era were delivered to the South- 
ern and Gulf port cities by packet boat, 
and were transhipped overland by big- 


wheeled, springless wagon. 

The first printed credit reports of 
record were the work of an unidenti- 
fied commercial traveller who wrote of 
business risks in the South and Middle 
West. This book, now in the archives 








The same irrepressible wanderlust which sent pioneers westward was char- 
acteristic of the credit investigators who toured the boom towns of the frontier. 


of Dun & Brapstreet, INc., is a treasure 
house of Commercial Americana. It 
reveals the talent of an observer who 
might have made his mark in the jour- 
nalistic field. The writer’s pen is tren- 
chant, his opinions straightforward, 
his language pictorial, and unhampered 
by any fear of libel or of reprisal. In 
a day when efficiency in retailing was 
the exception, he was as quick to com- 
mend the man of character and ability 
as he was to lampoon the trader whose 
private and business conduct was ques- 
tionable. Personal habits were topics 
of vital importance to him. He writes 
of a Mississippi merchant who leased 








a building which was “a drinkery in 
front, billiard room in the center, and 
a hell in the rear, which a nest of 
gamblers inhabit night and day.” 
There is circumstantial evidence, at 
least, that the reporter had a selected 
clientele of “big houses” at New York. 
In this general notice to his patrons, 
dated November 15, 1844, Richmond, 
Va., he unfolds an 
impressive itinerary. 
“After a few days 
in Petersburgh and 
Norfolk, I return to 
Baltimore, and from 
thence cross the 
mountainsto Wheel- 
ing, Va.; then I go 
through parts of 
Kentucky, includ- 
ing various towns 
not visited hereto- 
fore; then to St. 
Louis, thence 
through Tennessee, 
north and south 
Alabama, and east- 
ern Mississippi, aim- 
ing to accomplish 
this much in time 
for Spring trade; 
then through the 
river counties of 
Mississippi, thence 
to Florida, and to 


T. F. HEALY COLLECTION return t hrou po h 


Georgia, the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 

“From the slight canvass already 
made, I find the feeling prevails that 
the tone and spirit of 1836 was quite 
too apparent in New York last Sum- 
mer, and the remark is current that 
many goods were then and there sold 
that will not soon be paid for. I ex- 
pect to hear this often reiterated as I 
proceed. 

“T will, however, abstain from giving 
any general views about business in 
future, unless desired to do so.” The 
final sentence implies some earlier 
criticism of his candid judgments on 
whole States or communities. 

His general observations reflect a 
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keen insight of business and political 
trends. He notes that Atlanta, with 
two traders, has become a railroad 
junction, and should be a thriving com- 
munity in the future. He observes the 
strategic location of St. Louis, and says 
“this place exhibits a surprising and 
animating onward progress.” But oc- 
casionally we find him in a more pessi- 
mistic vein, as in this comment on the 
Middle South. 

“Having progressed through a good 
portion of south Alabama, and being 
now on February 17th at Montgomery, 
I am prepared to say that there has not 
been a scarcity of money so seriously 
embarrassing for several years as exists 
at the present time, and is likely to con- 
tinue through the season. The Legis- 
lature just closed has passed a resolu- 
tion requiring one-third of the good 
bank debt to be paid up this Spring. 
This, with the unusually low price of 
cotton, seems to cause a general shrink- 
ing, or holding back, in the way of 
money matters and going 
in debt, which must, dur- 
ing the season, materially 
affect mercantile oper- 
ations in all respects— 
sales, collections, 
payments, etc., 
etc. I apprehend 
that some good 
houses will call 


for extension, or take them 
without calling. As to the 
weak houses, their having 
but little to pay is all that 
can save them. The Win- 


ter has been remarkably 
mild, with but little rain, 
and consequently a large 
amount of Winter goods 
remains unsold. This is 
especially the case, I am 
told, in Mobile, where it is 
said that a good deal of 
trouble is felt or feared. 
The inference is plain, and 
everybody says that Spring 
purchases will be light.” 
When a merchant failed, | 
this reporter awarded him | 
a “degree in bankruptcy” | 
as a stigma. Frequently, L 
he mentions a shopkeeper 


who was formerly a pack peddler. 
This term opens the dusty album of 


a century ago when the itinerant re- 
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tailers carried wares on their backs, 
or if more fortunate, loaded up a 
small wagon for a fortnight’s career 
in the hinterland. The merchants of 
the road were a substantial part of 
the distribution system of the day. 
The wagon trade achieved larger pro- 
portions as roads improved. R. Wright 
in his book Hawkers and Walkers in 
Early America states that the average 
load ranged from $25 to $200 in value. 
Canal boat wholesalers serviced the 
mobile as well as the rooted retailers. 


“Y, (Continued on page 46) 
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Heavy metal clasp and lock 
emphasize the confidential 4 
nature of the first reference 
book, which listed 20,000 
concerns. Names of business 
enterprises included have in- 
creased more than a hundred- 
fold since 1859 when this 
directory was first published. 
Latest Reference Book total 
listings: 2,244,175. 
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EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 
THE BUGABOO OF EXPORTING TO LATIN AMERICA 


N 1931, new wrinkles appeared in 
the furrowed brows of American 

exporters. One after another, seven 
governments in Latin America had 
established exchange restrictions and 
this seemed to be only the beginning. 
Corrective measures, exchange restric- 
tions, were adopted to bolster curren- 
cies by: (1) Checking the heavy out- 
ward flow of gold in meeting public 
and privatecommitments; (2) Rebuild- 
ing gold reserves by striking a better 
balance between imports and exports. 

Our exporters’ worst fears were real- 
ized. Exports dropped. The already 
erratic flow of remittances showed 
larger gaps. 

The reaction from these measures 
was not long in setting in. From the 
1932 low of $216,000,000, exports rose 
$3,000,000 in 1933, reached the pre- 
restrictions level of $340,000,000 in 1934 
and have climbed steadily since. In 
1935 total United States exports to 
Latin America reached $376,000,000; 


1936, $429,000,000. 


A. O. STANLEY 


Foregn Division 
Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. 


Once the technique of coping with 
involved and ever-changing regula- 
tions was mastered, remittances became 
less a question of currency and more a 
question of credit. Today the indi- 
vidual credit capacity of foreign cus- 
tomers is once more strongly influenc- 
ing the payments trend. 

We still have exchange restrictions 
with us. And we still have danger 
spots like Nicaragua, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay, where cash-before-shipment ap- 
pears the safest policy to follow. Signi- 
ficant, however, are the findings of a 
survey made by the Dun & Brapstreet 
Foreign Division at the close of 1936, 
shown in the table below. Returns 
from 257 exporters show that 66 per 
cent of all payments reported were 
prompt, 20 per cent were fair, and only 
14 per cent were slow. 

The 257 firms which participated in 
this survey exported in 58 lines in trade 

included: export 
merchants; 


classifications that 


and commission factors 


and commercial bankers; textiles: 


printing; chemicals; food, wood, paper, 
petroleum, rubber, clay and stone, iron 
and steel, and non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts; glass; leather products and 
shoes; machinery and electrical equip- 
ment; transportation equipment; and 
such miscellaneous goods as cigarettes, 
seeds, and fountain pens. A two-way 
analysis by country and by line estab- 
lished 815 payment-units or averages 
on which was based this study of the 
effect of exchange restrictions on pay- 
ments. 

Exchange restrictions may be with 
us for some time to come, but if the 
past is an indicator of the future, these 
should be a constructive and not a 
destructive factor in our trade with 
Latin America. There is little ques- 
tion that the have con- 
tributed to the improved financial pic- 
ture of a number of the Latin American 
governments. And, after all, a sol- 
vent customer is a good customer. 

The bugaboo, on closer inspection is 


restrictions 


no longer awesome. 


Survey oF Latin AMERICAN CoLLEcTIONS—19 36 
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Income-tax month finds majority of citizens worrying about underestimates and Secretary of Treasury 


disturbed by overestimate of total returns. 


... Supreme Court reverses earlier decision, sustains Washington minimum wage law for women. 
Meanwhile debate in and out of Senate Judiciary Committee continues over President's proposal to re- 


organize Federal Courts. 


front, with and without encouragement by CIO. 


RESERVE requirements of Federal Reserve member banks raised 
167% per cent. Steel plants raise pay, grant 40-hour week, ef- 
fective March 16. Supreme Court reaffirms and extends to gold 
bullion its 1935 decision sustaining invalidation of gold clauses in 
contracts. 


CaRNEGIE Steel signs CIO contract for pay raise and 4o-hour week 
—union not sole bargaining agent. Deadlock on Navy orders 
under Walsh-Healey Act broken due to 40-hour-work week in 
steel industry. SEC warns American investors in German bonds 
of floating debt of undisclosed proportions. 


GENERAL Electric agrees to bargain with CIO. Sole bargaining 
agent rights for CIO demanded of Chrvsler—refused by Steel. 


STEEL prices advanced $3 to $8 a ton effective April 1. Firestone 
Rubber plants closed. Bethlehem Steel plant closed—disagree- 
ment with workers over wages and hours. 


FRANCE re-establishes free market for gold. 
Brirain lifts barrier on iron imports and halves duty on steel. 


ALL Curyscer plants shut in Detroit.  Sit-downers also hold 


Hudson plant, leaving about 75,000 automobile workers idle. 


Cuitp Labor Amendment defeated in New York State Assembly. 
Senate passes Copeland Food and Drug Act. Joseph P. Kennedy 
named head of Maritime Commission. Packers pay of 
200,000 by 13 per cent. 


raise 
PRESIDENT Quezon asks independence for the Philippines befor¢ 


1945. 


Secretary of State Hull announces passports for Spain will bx 
refused Americans unless International Red Cross asks for them. 


Unirep Srates complains to Germany about attacks in Nazi 


press. Italian and Nazi army of 120,000 reported smashing 
Madrid line. Governor Murphy starts parleys to settle all auto 
strikes. 


SEVEN strikes end in Chicago, but twelve others go on. 


Narionat Labor Relations Board orders Remington-Rand to re- 
employ 4,000, said to have lost jobs through strike. 





Additional levies versus retrenchment struggle foreshadowed. 


. Prices advance in steel and other commodities. 
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. . Wages rise across broad 


Eccres advocates higher taxes to avoid inflation. Contracts es- 
tablishing minimum retail prices under Feld-Crawford resale 
price law for cigarettes and cigars. 


15 
16 
17 


18 
ZI 
22 


23 
24 


Curyscer strikers arm. Four Detroit hotels re-open under labor 


truce. 


Five Stcel units sign year contracts with CIO. British ambassador 
at Rome is directed to inquire into reports of violation of non- 
intervention agreement in Spanish war. 


Henpreps killed by explosion in New London High School, 
Texas. House passes McReynolds neutrality bill 374—12. 


Ponce, Puerto Rico—seven or more dic and fifty injured in 


Nationalist demonstration for independence. ' 


Fiorwwa ship canal opened via Everglades. Senate passes Navy 
bill 64—11, totalling $512,847,808. 


SENATE votes $4,000,000 for remaking face of Capitol in Wash- 
ington. Massachusetts House rejects Child Labor Amendment. 


JAPAN terminates perpetual leases to British and Americans in 
1942, giving holders deeds to property, making them subject to 
taxation. 


Lewis orders sit-downers out of Chrysler plant. Italy and Yugo- 
slavia sign political and economic pact. Jury in New York restau- 
rant racket case finds all seven defendants guilty on all counts 
of indictment. 


25 


A. F. or L. brands sit-in strike as illegal property seizure. Chrysler 
parleys sull deadlocked. 


28 
29 
30 
31 


SupREME Court, 5—¥4, sustains Washington minimum-wage Jaw 
for women, unanimously upholds validity of Railroad Labor Act 
of 1934 and new Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. 


Soviet Union announces schedule for last year of second five-year 
plan, to include candy, bicycles, cameras and watches. 


SEC announces a program for the development of uniform 
standards and practices in major accounting questions. 400,000 
stop work as soft coal miners’ contract with operators expires. 
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Business activity showed no marked gains in March and early 
April, but was maintained at a level from ro to 15 per cent 
above last year with general continuation of the recovery 
pattern. Although commodity prices which took big jumps 
upward in March declined to varying extents in April, the 
effects of rising prices continued as the currently significant 
factor in recovery progress. Trade dropped off somewhat 
when measured by seasonally adjusted indexes, but showed 
continuation of healthy gains over last year. With resump- 
tion of full operations in the automotive industry, carloadings 
increased markedly. In early April there was little change 
in the stock or bond market situation. 


URING the first quarter of 1937, 


production was maintained at a 


high level. Just how high and just 


what records were beaten depends up- 


on what measuring sticks are used. 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1934 1935 1936 1937 


14 


January 
116 


February 
March 
April 
May 


September 
October 
November 
December 





In general the picture is one of manu- 
facturing activity at a rate close to that 
of 1929. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production (ad- 
justed for seasonal variation) in Janu- 
ary and February of 1929, was 119; in 
the first two months of this year the 
same index stood at 114 and 116. The 
preliminary estimate of the March, 
1937, figure is 118. 

That does not mean that production 
is as high in proportion to the needs of 
this country as it was in 1929. Since 
then the country has grown in popula- 


tion. And since then there has been a 














long period of under-consumption of 
durable goods, the purchase of which 
could be delayed by consumers and by 
industry. The index of industrial pro- 
duction prepared by The Cleveland 
Trust Company which is based on a 
“normal” which takes into considera- 
tion the long time trend shows for the 
first three months of 1929: +10.2, 
+-9.1, and +8.9; for the first three 
months of 1937: —10.7, —9.3, and 
—4.8. (The March, 1937, figure is a 
preliminary estimate.) 

The growth in manufacturing activ- 
ity has not been even throughout all 
industry. In steel and in automobiles 
(except for strike weeks), new all-time 
records are being established (see pages 
38 and 39). Textile production was 
unusually high during March. 

In March there was a sharp rise in 
the output of non-ferrous metal. Lum- 
ber production expanded considerably. 


Shoe production continued at a good 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 74 78 90 
November 75 2 
December 77 $3 Q2 
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volume. Other industries maintained 
activity at rates which showed no de- 
crease in the strength of the recovery 
movement. 

Throughout March and April there 
was continued interest in prices and in 
the effect of price changes upon indus- 
try and trade. The sensational in- 
creases in prices of materials used in 
manufacturing, especially of metals, 
which culminated in March, received 
general attention. During the first 
half of April the edge was taken off 
some of the increase by declines in the 
prices of most raw materials—liquida- 
tion of speculative operations was gen- 
erally credited. 

These rapid increases in prices of 
materials have not been reflected in any 
extraordinary jumps in the rises of the 
indexes of wholesale prices which 
started to go up last Spring and have 
continued steadily. Copper and lead 
have advanced more than 60 per cent, 
wheat and hides over 40 per cent, and 
cotton nearly 30 per cent since May, 


1936. Inthe same period the Bureau of 


Factory Payrolls 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1923-1925 = 100 






1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 54.6 65.0 73.8 90.6 
February 61.3 70.0 73.7 05.7 
March aida 
April 
May 
June 
july 
August 
September 83.6 
October 8y.0 
November he, 90.7 
December 64.2 77. 95.1 


Labor Statistics index of 784 commodi- 
ties has advanced 12 per cent, with raw 
materials and semi-finished products 
up 20 per cent on the average. 

Unquestionably the rising material 
prices have had an encouraging effect 
upon the placing of orders and thus 
upon industrial production. With 
them have come wage increases in the 
basic manufacturing industries. 

These increases in manufacturing 
costs have been mostly offset by de- 
creases in overhead percentages as 
fixed costs have been spread over a 
larger volume. Retail prices have risen, 
too, but less proportionately than have 
the prices of basic commodities. 





Employment, payrolls, and wages 
have thus far gone up more rapidly 
than has the cost of living. The expan- 
sion in payrolls was larger than in 
employment, reflecting a further rise in 
wage rates. The principal increases in 
employment were in those industries 
producing durable goods—particularly 
steel, machinery, and lumber—which 
declined most during the depression 
and which naturally show the greatest 
percentage increases during recovery. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board’s index of weekly earnings (25 
industries) showed an increase in 
February of 15 per cent over a year 
ago; its cost of living index had gone 


up 4.4 per cent during that period. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 







December January February March 
Week 1936 1937 1937 1937 
I 83.0 84.7 85.4 
if 83.4 87.2 
Wt 83. 86.0 87.6 





IV 84.1 85.3 86.1 87.8 


The cost of living and retail prices 
are going up more rapidly recently; 
most of the gain of the last year oc- 
curred in the last few months. The 
relation between prices and wages 
manifestly has an important effect 
upon trade activity. 

In February the Dun’s Review U. S. 
Trade Barometer dropped to 97.2 from 
100.5 in January (see pages 26-32). The 
index of department store sales (see 
accompanying chart) rose in February, 
but dropped off in March. Both in- 
dexes are seasonally corrected. There 
are other indications of some slacken- 
ing of wholesale and retail trade, al- 
though both are running well ahead of 
last year. Mail-order sales expanded 
considerably. Comparisons of this 
year and last year are troublesome be- 
cause of the difference in the date of 
Easter. 

The reports from Dun & BrapstREET 
branch offices indicate that the general 
pattern of recovery has been the same 
in March and April, a notable differ- 





ence being the acceleration of business 
in the Portland-Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco regions and a revival of confi- 
dence in Michigan after settlement of 
the major automobile strike. 

Freight carloadings during the first 
quarter were maintained at rates of 
from 10 to 15 per cent over the same 
weeks last year with the gain over last 
year showing continued strength in 
April. Cash income from the sale of 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


December January February March 
Week 1936 1937 1937 1937 








I 181.47 178.74 
ll 181.01 180.53 


180.54 






187.00 






184.45 


farm commodities in January was 14 
per cent higher than a year ago; in 
February the gain was 12 per cent. 

Most news in first quarter figures is 
good news. In general, company earn- 
ings were better than in the first quarter 
of 1936 by a wide margin. Air-condi- 
tioning equipment sales for the first 
two months were about two and a half 
times what they were in 1936. News- 
paper advertising volume was 10 per 
cent over a year ago. Consumers used 
their higher income to buy electric 
refrigerators and similar equipment to 
such an extent that new high records 
are being established. Some bought 
insurance, too; March showed a 
marked upturn. 

In spite of the good news in state- 
ments for the first quarter, prices of 
common stocks continued during early 
April the drop that started during the 
second week of March. In general the 
price level is about where it was in 
November and December, 1936, but 
volume declined for the month from 
the middle of March to the middle of 
April. Utilities show the most marked 


decline; industrials seem to have 
leveled off; railroads picked up some- 
what after April 15. In April bonds 
held their own after a sharp decline 
in March. 
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U. S. TRADE UP 17.2 PER CENT IN YEAR 


The Regional Trade Barometers, gitdes in shaping territorial sales and advertising 
policies, are prepared by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. and are supplemented by reports from offices of DuN & Brapstreet, INc. 


HE U. S. index moved down 3.3 points, from 100.5 in 

January to 97.2 in February, indicating a decline in con- 
sumer spending more than the normal seasonal drop. The 
seasonal correction, which is applied to this index and has 
been separately computed for each of the regions, is based 
on experience from 1928 through 1935 and should reflect 
accurately the yearly cycle of business in the respective 
territories. 

It seems probable that this slight February cecession is 
temporary and resulted in most of the regions from con- 
sumer retrenchment, awaiting the outcome of labor 
troubles. 

Contrary to the general trend the indexes moved upward 
in eight regions. The most marked jump was nine points 
upward in the Cincinnati-Columbus area where the repair 
and replacement of flood damage skyrocketed trade. A 
similar influence was at work in the Pittsburgh region. 
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The Denver and Salt Lake City regions reported gains of 
five and four points, respectively. The San Francisco and 
Los Angeles regions made fractional gains which indicated 
the gradual return to a normal flow of trade after the 
maritime strike. 

The remaining indexes dropped from January figures; 
nine by smaller recessions than the U. S. average. Signifi- 
cant changes were a drop of nine points in the Chicago 
The largest 
recession was in the New Orleans region, where trade has 
behaved erratically for the past year, apparently ebbing and 
flowing under the conflicting forces of a new sales tax, rapid 
development of new oil fields, and the cracking of the Long 


region and eleven points in the Carolinas. 


political machine. 

Reports from Dun & Brapstreet branch offices indicate 
that in general, March retail trade and other forms of con- 
sumer spending showed an upward trend, particularly in 



















































































































































































comparison with last year when Easter trade came later. 
Conversely, Apri ade may c are less favorably 
( on ersely, April trade ‘may compare less favorak ly REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
with last year, when April figures included most of the 
Easter volume. Thus far it has been impracticable to February February 1937 1935 
: . i ; ages REGION 1937 Compared with Retail 
adjust the indexes for the changing date of Easter. Regional February 1936 Sales 
, Index19 9 +10 +20 +30 (%) 
Some of the Dun & BrapstreeET offices were able to 
make their retail trade comparisons with the pre-Easter U.S. a +171 100.0 
and post-Easter weeks, respectively, last year, rather than 1. NEWENGLAND 948 +185 - 
with the same calendar week and where this was done 
the regional paragraphs are worded accordingly. eee +18.1 10.3 
The February indexes continued to reflect the phe- 3. ALBANY AND _ as a 
nomenon remarked upon last month: that recovery eeaeiens 
nthi > Hast ve: ac he 2 ated f 4. BUFFALO AND 91.2 +21.9 1.9 
W ithin a past year iss i pea for the pe pete 
Yart in the area east o % SSISSIDP ver, whic 
| ea east the Mississippi Ri er, which < nek mee 8 7 “sie ” 
accounts for about 70 per cent of the nation’s retail trade JERSEY 
volume. All but three of the nineteen regions whose 6. PHILADELPHIA 89.3 +16.7 6.2 
trade falls primarily in the eastern half of the country 
- : 7. PITTSBURGH 100.8 425.7 3.7 
Were 15 per cent or more above last year’s level. | 
8. CLEVELAND 103.9 422.8 2.9 
MAP AND CHART compare the February, 1937, indexes with those 9. CINCINNATIAND 110.2 $22.9 31 
for the same month a year ago. In the column at the extreme right COLUMBUS 
of the chart there is indicated the relative importance of the regions: 10. INDIANAPOLIS 99.3 4143 26 
the figures are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 AND LOUISVILLE 
Census of Business. 
11. CHICAGO 103.2 421.6 6.4 
THE INDEXES for the several regions (charted, with U. S., from 
1928, on pages 28-32; five months’ figures on page 32) are composites 12. DETROIT 102.4 +17.6 4.0 
based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department store sales 
(Federal Reserve Board), new car sales (R. L. Polk & Company), and 13. MILWAUKEE 106.1 Ya +21.0 2.2 
life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). In I 
regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales, and in region 2, advertising 14. preggo 99.9 Wj +15.2 4.5 
linage, which were found to make those indexes more accurate, are AND ST. PAU he] 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and 15. IOWA AND 84.4 Ylll: 417.7 3.0 
for the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. NEBRASKA | 
The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. 16. ST. LOUIS 94.9 Yj +145 2.5 
‘THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the twenty-nine regional 17. KANSAS CITY’ 99.1 410.2 3.6 
charts quote figures for February based on samples of department stores 
reporting to the Federal Reserve banks; for March and April based on Y 
: 18. MARYLAND AND 105.9 +17.7 3.8 
opinions and comments of business men in various lines of trade, VIRGINIA LLL 
gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapstReEeET offices in making 19. NORTH AND 109.9 WY, +21.0 2.1 
up their estimates. SOUTH CAROLINA 
20. ATLANTA AND 114.0 y +20.8 3.5 
BIRMINGHAM 
21. FLORIDA 115.3 +227 13 
| | | 22. MEMPHIS 93.5 +142 1.5 
= | 
140 U. S. TRADE BAROMETER ere YW Per 1 
24. TEXAS 110.6 +13.2 4.5 
120 
25. DENVER 118.2 +18.0 1.3 
1928-32 = 100 
100 26. SALT LAKE CITY 102.4 +10.7 3 
27. PORTLAND AND 94.3 +10.0 2.7 
\-. SEATTLE 
28. SAN FRANCISCO 100.2 D + 6.5 3.4 
+ 60 / 29. LOS ANGELES 102.0 YW! +16.8 3.9 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
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REGION I: FEB, 94.5 JAN., 96.8 FEB. 1936, 80.0 
Frp.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Boston 
5, Providence 5, New Haven 15. New car registrations below January but 39°53 
above last year. 
Boston 13, Bangor 10, Portland 10, Manchester 10, Burlington 5, Springfield 15, 
Worcester 2 Hartford 15. Wholesale trade increases: Boston 5: 
Portland 10, Springfield 15. Textile industrics 20°% ahead of last year. Strikes in 
Lewiston and Auburn (Me.) shoe plants. Payrolls and production up at most points; 
many wage increases. Collections slower than last year at Boston, about even else- 
where. Apr.—Strike of skilled machinists in Rhode Island. Shoe prices advancing. 


New Haven retail trade 15 


Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: 


), Providence 5, 


above last year. 


REGION 2: FEB., 88.8 JAN., Q1.4 FEB. 1936, 75.2 
Fres.—Percentage changes in department store sales over previous February: New 
York City +6, Westchester-Stamford —13, Bridgeport ++10. New car registrations 
far below January, but 48% above last year. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous March: Bridgeport 15, Westchester-Stamford 7, New York City 
department stores 12. Clothing production compared with last March: women’s, 
down 10% to 25%; men’s, up 18%. Percentage changes from last March in 
unloadings: anthracite + 33, fruit and produce +2, grain —6. March collections 
prompter than last year on women’s apparel, no change on men’s. Apr.—Depart- 
ment store sales 9°% below 1936 pre-Easter week. 


° 


REGION 3: FEB., 96.2 JAN., 101.5 FEB. 1936, 81.6 
Fres.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Syra- 
cuse 6, Albany 3, northern State 0, central State 6. New car registrations below 
January, but 48% above last year. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous March: Albany 8, Binghamton 30, Utica 20, Syracuse 15, Gloversville 
down 5. Wholesale increases: Albany 25, Utica 15, Syracuse 20. Capacity volume 
and pay increases in Albany and Utica textile mills. Payrolls and production behind 
last year at Gloversville, ahead elsewhere. Collections slower than last year at 
Albany, steady at Gloversville, prompter elsewhere. Apr.—Automotive and other 
strike settlements helped Syracuse industries. Albany retail sales above last year. 


REGION 4: FEB., QI.2 JAN. 95.7 FEB. 1936, 74.8 
Frs.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Buffalo 
15, Rochester 6. New car registrations far below January, but 50% above last year. 
Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Buffalo 18, Elmira 10, 
Buffalo wholesale trade up 10 Buffalo expects 
Elmira industries active, but bad weather 


Jamestown 10, Rochester 12. 
lake navigation heaviest in many years. 
retarded Easter buying. Payrolls and production up at all points. Collections better 
than last year at Jamestown, slightly below at Rochester, steady elsewhere. Apr.— 
Buffalo post-Easter retail sales events yielded good volume of clothing sales. 


Rochester electric power output 10°% above last year. 


REGION 5: FEB., 91.6 JAN., 90.7 FEB. 1936, 75.1 
Fres.—Northern New Jerscy department store sales were 15°% above the previous 
New car registrations 78% higher than last year, next to largest increase 
for any region. Mar.—Newark retail trade 8°% above previous March; wholesale 
trade 10 Industrial employment and payrolls well above last year’s levels. Un- 
satisfactory prices have limited silk and textile profits but sales volume has been 
supported by anticipatory buying. Retail collections prompter than last year, whole- 
Apr.—Good weather stimulated demand for 


February. 


sale and manufacturers’ about even. 


Spring wearing apparel. Automobile sales continue far above recent years. 


REGION 6: FEB., 89.3 JAN., 90.3 FEB. 1936, 76.5 
Fres.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Tren- 
ton 18, Philadelphia 14, Reading 11, Scranton 3, Harrisburg 8, Wilmington 29. 
New car registrations 86 above last year, largest increase in the United States. 
Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Trenton 20, Allentown 
10, Philadelphia 20, Reading 2, Scranton 20, Wilkes-Barre 5, Harrisburg 15, York 
12, Wilmington down 5. Wholesale trade changes: Wilmington —7, Philadelphia 
+-15, notably clothing, building materials, and metal products. Truckmen’s strike 
retarded Wilmington trade. Payrolls and production up 25°4 from last year except 
at Scranton. Collections poor at Scranton and Wilmington, prompter than last 


year clsewhere. Apr.—Philadelphia post-Easter retail trade 894 above last year. 
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REGION 7: FEB., 100.8 JAN., 99.2 FEB. 1936, 80.2 
Frs.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Pitts- 
burgh 25, West Virginia io. New car registrations 577% above last year. Mar. 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Erie 12, Youngstown 20, 
Pittsburgh 37, Clarksburg 10, Parkersburg 10, Charleston 5. Wholesale trade in- 
Record steel and coal production at Pittsburgh. 


Payrolls and pro- 


creases: Erie 10, Charleston 5. 
Strike settlement restarted glass and steel plants in Clarksburg. 
Collections show improvement over last 


duction up, with many wage increases. 
of capacity, Pittsburgh 


Apr.—Youngstown stecl production continued 86 


year. 
above last year, other retail volume 20%. 


95%. Pittsburgh installment sales 35 
Higher coal prices expected. 


Erie retail volume 10 


REGION 8: FEB., 103.9 JAN., I01.0 FEB. 1936, 84.6 
Fres.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Cleve- 
land 13, Canton 21, Toledo 13. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previ- 
ous March: Cleveland 28, Akron 22, Canton 40, Toledo 10, Lima 0. Wholesale 
trade increases: Cleveland 10, Akron 11, Toledo 15. Cleveland industries running 
20% to 40% ahead of last year. Paint manufacturers report record sales. Payrolls 
and production down at Akron, steady at Lima, elsewhere above last year. Collec- 
tions ahead of last March at Cleveland and Canton, steady elsewhere. Apr.—Fire- 
stone, strect-car,.and chain-store strikes at Akron. Toledo’s first two weeks’ retail 


sales estimated 4% above last year’s level, wholesale trade 15% above. 


REGION 9: FEB., I10.2 JAN., IOI.1 FEB. 1936, 89.7 


Fes.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Cin- 
cinnati 20, Dayton 8, Columbus 12. Index gain of 9 points largest for any region 
this month. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Cincin- 
nati 25, Lexington 43, Portsmouth 10, Dayton 15, Springfield 2, Columbus 8, 
Wholesale trade increases: Cincinnati 25, Columbus 5. Strikes and 
Cincinnati machine tool industry 


Zanesville 10. 
labor trouble at Columbus and Springfield, Ohio. 
Payrolls and production generally above last year. 
Apr.—Strike fears retarded trade in 


booming, skilled labor scarce. 
Collections generally prompter than last year. 


mining towns. Cincinnati retail trade dull, wholesale 35°% above last year. 


REGION I0: FEB., 99.3 JAN., IOI.7 FEB. 1936, 86.9 
Fes.—Louisville department store sales 21% below previous February but index 
was pushed upward by bank debits resulting from flood rehabilitation efforts. Mar. 
—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Louisville 15, Evansville 5, 
Indianapolis 10, Terre Haute 14, Fort Wayne 15. Wholesale trade increased 15% 
at Louisville and Indianapolis. Replacements due to flood damage advanced furni- 
ture sales 40°% in Louisville; paper box industry running 50°% ahead of last year. 
Threatened coal strike curtailed wholesale trade at Terre Haute. Payrolls up at all 
points. Collections generally improved. Apr.—Fort Wayne retail trade slow fol- 
lowing Easter. Indianapolis retail trade 5°4 above last year; wholesale dry goods 
below; wholesale hardware 8 


trade 10 above. 


REGION IT! JAN., II2.2 FEB. 1936, 84.9 
Fres.—Chicago department store sales 1194 above previous February, less favorable 
than year ago comparisons in recent months. New car registrations 56 
year but 30°% below previous month. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous March: Chicago 15, South Bend 10, Rockford 20, Peoria 5. Chicago whole- 
Chicago heavy industries behind orders. South Bend 
Peoria production even with last year, 


FEB., 103.2 


above last 


sale trade increased 10 
automobile output 28°% larger than last year. 
payrolls larger. Collections prompter than last year in Chicago, steady elsewhere. 
Apr.—Labor unrest caused uneasiness but Chicago retail sales still 10° 


year, wholesale trade estimated 18% ahead. 


above last 





REGION 12: FEB., 102.4 JAN., 104.4 FEB. 1936, 87.1 


Fres.—Detroit department store sales 1794 above previous February. New car 
registrations only 55% above last year. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous March: Detroit 10, Grand Rapids 8, Saginaw 10. Wholesale trade increases: 
Local survey estimated Detroit employment 31% 


Some Grand Rapids 


Detroit 15, Grand Rapids 10. 
lower at end of March than on March 1 because of strikes. 
furniture plants report sales 100° above last year. Payrolls above last year at 
Collections better than last year at Grand Rapids, generally steady else- 
below last year’s level, 


Saginaw. 
where. Apr.—Detroit retail trade started April about 10 
but strike settlements improved prospects and second week showed up better. Grand 


Rapids retail trade 1094 above last year. 
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pone B55 FEB., 106.1 JAN., I11.2 FEB. 1936, 87.7 


above previous February, less favor- 
trade 


Fres.—Milwaukee department store sales 13 
able than region comparisons in recent months. retail 
increases over previous March: Milwaukee 5, Madison 15, Green Bay 32. Madison 


Milwaukee metal industries three months behind orders. 


Mar.—Percentage 


wholesale trade up 15‘ 
Green Bay paper mills operating near capacity; houschold equipment wholesalers 
better than last year. Men's clothing wholesalers in Milwaukee re- 
Payrolls up at all points; production up except at Madison. 


averaging 40 
port noticeable decline. 
Collections generally improved. Apr.—Milwaukce retail sales 794 above last year, 
new plants opening, wages of 10,000 workers raised. Smiall-town industries pros- 


perous. 


REGION 14: FEB., Q9.Q JAN., 101.9 FEB. 1930, 50.7 
Frp.—Percentage increase in department and gencral store sales over previous Feb- 
ruary: Minneapolis—Duluth district 11, Montana 20, entire region 13. Mar.—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous March: Minneapolis 13, St. Paul 24, 
Fargo 10, Billings 3, Butte 10; Great Falls and Sioux Falls down. Minneapolis 
wholesale trade up 13; Great Falls down. All retail trade adversely affected by cold 
La Crosse labor trouble cleared up, lead- 
Construction 
APR. 


weather but payrolls show upward trend. 
Great Falls smelters near capacity. 
Collections sluggish except at Minneapolis. 


ing industries now at capacity. 
active at La Crosse and Billings. 
—Rain and snow improved confidence, stimulated trade in Minnesota and Dakotas. 
St. Paul retail trade continued 23°4% above last year, industrics behind orders. 


REGION 15: FEB., $4.4 JAN. 58.5 FEB. 1930, 71.7 
Frs.—Estimated retail trade changes from previous February: eastern Iowa 0, Des 
Moines +10, Sioux City —10, Omaha +8. New car registrations down 30°, from 
January, but sull 21°% above last year. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous March: Cedar Rapids 5, Davenport 0, Dubuque 10, Waterloo 9, Des Moines 
Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City —15, 
Payrolls and produc- 





5, Sioux City 3, Lincoln 2, Omaha 5. 
Omaha +6. Unseasonable weather retarded Easter buying. 
tion up at all points except Sioux City. Collections slower than last year at Waterloo, 
Lincoln, and Omaha; prompter elsewhere. Apr.—Heavy rainfall promised im- 


proved crops. Omaha retail trade 12°4 below last year’s level. 


REGION I0: FEB., 94.9 JAN., 99.0 FEB. 1936, 52.9 
Fes.—St. Louis department store sales 12 
(Mo.) 14 Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: St. Louis 
9, Springfield (IIl.) 10, Quincy 10, Springfield (Mo.) 7. Wholesale trade increases: 
St. Louis 15, Springficld (Mo.) 26. Electrical equipment and textile industries in 
St. Louis greatly curtailed by labor trouble. Payrolls above last year at all points. 
Building trades active at Quincy, and Springfield, Mo. Bad weather delayed plant- 
Wheat and corn prices highest since 1929 at St. Louis. Collections better than 
Apr.—St. Louis labor troubles continued, but 


above same two weeks 


above previous February. Springfield 





ing. 
last year at all points except Quincy. 
sales events in some lines yielded volumes as much as 50% 
last year. St. Joseph retail trade slow. 
REGION 17: FEB., 9Q.1 JAN., 103.6 FEB. 19306, 89.9 
Frs.—Percentage increases of department store trade over previous February: Kan- 
sas City 9, Wichita 11, Tulsa 10. Oklahoma City down 1 New car sales only 
2° above last year. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: 
Kansas City 8, St. Joseph 5, Topeka no change, Oklahoma City 10, Tulsa 9; Wichita 
down 10. Wholesale trade increases: Kansas City 7, Oklahoma City 12. Oil field 
suppliers show increases caused by continued activity in the Kansas oil fields. Pro- 
duction and payrolls generally even with last year. Crop conditions very favorable, 
Collections poor at Kansas City and St. Joseph, even with last year else- 


prices up. 
Kansas City retail trade moderately 


where. Apr.—Rains improved crop prospects. 
above last year’s level, St. Joseph trend downward. 

- ) > 
JAN., 108.4 FEB. 1936, 99.0 
above previous February, Washington 4, 
Mar.—Percentage 


LEGION 18: FEB., 105.9 
Fts.—Baltimore department store sales 9 
Virginia 8, generally in line with region year ago comparisons. 
retail trade increases over previous March: Balttmore 20, Washington 16, Norfolk 8, 
Richmond 7, Roanoke 25, Bristol 7; Lynchburg down 10. Wholesale trade increases: 
Baltimore 22, Norfolk 5, Roanoke 7, Richmond 15. Baltimore heavy industries 
Muddy roads retarded rural trade in eastern Virginia. Pay- 
rolls and production reported above last year at all points. Collections even with 
last year at Richmond, slower at Norfolk, prompter elsewhere. Apr.—Baltimore 
above last year, stecl production 25° ahead. 


continue expansion. 


post-Easter retail trade 15°% to 20% 


Richmond retail trade compares favorably. 
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REGION 19: FEB., 109.9 JAN., 120.5 FEB. 1936, 90.8 
Fes.—North Carolina department store sales 59% above previous February; South 
Carolina 13%, both less favorable than recent year ago comparisons. New car 
registrations down 31°4 from January level, but 37° above last year. Index 
decline next to largest for any region this month. Mar.—Percentage retail trade 


Ww 


increases over previous March: Asheville 5, Winston-Salem 25, Charlotte 15, 
Raleigh 5, Charleston 10, Columbia 27, Greenville 27; Wilmington down 2 
Wholesale trade in Raleigh and Charleston same as last year; Wilmington down 10. 
Textile mill sales and payrolls well above last year. Collections prompter than last 


year except at Charleston, Wilmington and Raleigh. Apr.—Charleston retail trade 


10% above last year’s level. Columbia construction more than 509% up. 


REGION 20: FEB., 114.0 JAN., 115.7 FEB. 1936, 94.4 
Frs.—Percentage increases of department store sales over previous February: 
Atlanta 10, Birmingham 13, Montgomery 3, Nashville 10. New car registrations 
397%, below January. Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: 
Atanta 27, Columbus 5, Augusta 20, Macon 30, Birmingham 10, Montgomery 9, 
Mobile 10, Savannah 30, Knoxville 10, Nashville 25. Atlanta wholesale trade up 
1074, Columbus and Birmingham up 59%. Augusta textile plants at capacity, 
wages raised. Payrolls and production up at all points. Collections generally 
better than last year. Apr.—Two windstorms damaged property in Alabama. 
Atlanta retail sales slower, but 10°% ahead of last year. Building permits doubl 
last year in many Georgia towns. Birmingham coal strike deadlocked. 

REGION 21: FEB., 115.3 JAN., 121.6 FEB. 1936, 94.0 
Frs.—Jacksonville department store sales 79% above previous February. Florida 
automobile registration 44° below January, but remained 36° above last year. 
Mar.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Jacksonville 5, 
Miami 10, Tampa 17. Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 15, Tampa 14. 
Jacksonville retail trade limited by cold Easter. Payrolls and production ahead of 
last year. Miami business best in 12 years, building permits 20°4 ahead of last 
March. Citrus yield good and prices very satisfactory. Collections prompter at 
Jacksonville, steady elsewhere. Apr.—Jacksonville retail trade spotty. Okeechobee 
crops damaged by hail and rain. Building permits double last year. 


REGION 22: FEB., 93.5 JAN., 99.5 FEB. 1936, 81.9 
Frs.—Memphis department store sales 1094 above previous February, Fort Smith 
5%, Little Rock 21%. Sharp index decline resulted from automobile sales 47 
less than previous month, 14°4 less February 1936 sales. Mar.—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous March: Memphis 20, Fort Smith 5, Little Rock 10. 
Memphis wholesale trade increased 20°%. Little Rock and Fort Smith furniture 
plants report big increases over last year. Textile production at Memphis curtailed 
by strikes. About half the fruit crop around Fort Smith and Little Rock destroyed 
by cold. Payrolls and production at Fort Smith above last year, steady elsewhere. 
Collections in line with last year. Apr.—Consumers reluctant to buy at higher 
retail prices. Memphis retail trade retarded by cool weather. 


REGION 23: FEB., 90.2 JAN., 103.2 FEB. 1936, 85.3 
Fres.—New Orleans department store sales 1194 below previous February; auto- 
mobile sales 27% below, totalling less than half of January registration of new cars. 
Sharpest Gownward trend of automobile sales and of index for any region. Mar.— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: New Orleans 20, Jackson 10, 
Meridian 25. New Orleans wholesale trade up 20%, Meridian—Jackson up 10° 
New Orleans payrolls and production running ahead of last year. Southern 
Louisiana oil fields booming. Jackson production and payrolls steady. Collections 
prompter than last year at Meridian, steady at New Orleans and Jackson. Apr.— 
Building construction and repair active in small towns. New Orleans post-Easter 
retail trade dull, Southern pine orders 27°94 below last year’s level. 


REGION 24: FEB., 110.0 JAN, 114.6 FEB. 1936, 97-7 
Fes.—Percentage changes in department store sales from previous March: Dallas— 
Fort Worth +12, West Texas —7, South Texas +10, Houston +-14. Mar.— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: Dallas-Fort Worth 20, Ama- 
rillo—Lubbock 2, Wichita Falls-El Paso 5, Beaumont 5, Houston 20, Galveston 25, 
Waco 7, Austin 10, San Antonio 19, Shreveport 10. Wholesale trade increases: 
Dallas 10, Houston 19, San Antonio 17, Shreveport 10, El Paso 0. Late frost 
destroyed 50°% of Dallas district fruit crop. Payrolls above last year at Dallas, 
Beaumont, and Shreveport; steady elsewhere. Collections steady. Apr.—Collec- 
tions from country merchants slow. Houston retail sales (except department stores 
and furniture) running ahead; Dallas about even; compared with last year. 
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0 > — -——__—_- - ——— 10 -)° 
t ined 25. DENVER } Fres.—Denver department store sales and new car registrations 1194 above previous 
wt fer | L ee February, other factors favorable, boosting index against general United States trend. 
fev |v Mar.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous March: Denver +16, Albu- 
100 | > }——. — {SV eg————— 100 querque —5. Wholesale trade increases: Denver 14, Albuquerque 12. Very cold 
E i‘ o at MA ed weather at Albuquerque seriously affected Easter sales although payrolls above last 
*0 ;¥— = AV leaner 80 year. Lumber mills and construction trades show marked improvement. Denver 
\ RT| | payrolls and production also reported better than last March. Albuquerque farm 
6 = Mia fi e prices good, fruit crop affected by cold. Collections prompter than last year at 
’ Denver, steady at Albuquerque. Apr.—Snow and dust storms retarded traffic and 
mm 3 a — ae ms trade, but Denver post-Easter sales events brought good volume. 
928 9 ' 93. 933 1934 1935 1936 
_ - ia ” REGION 26: FEB., 102.4 JAN., 98.1 FEB. 1936, 92.5 
P Ad. a en > ae poet | Fi B.—Salt Lake City department store sales 8°% above previous February, other 
oid wi factors favorable raising index contrary to United States trend. Mar.—Improved 
scp _ | ned z weather and Easter buying advanced retail trade 15 above last year. Wholesale 
INN” trade increased 5%. Manufacturers report increased activity. Metal mining and 
. ME i smelting industries well above last year; threatened labor trouble cleared up. 
mt ie iii . Houschold equipment and building material wholesalers show volume 20° over 
: previous March. Weather retarded Spring plowing but farm prospects reported 
| a y Re very favorable. Payrolls higher and production ahead of last year. Collections 
E \ also better. Apr.—Retail trade about 3°4% above same two wecks last year. 
aT a | TY CT 7 rT ” 
cel oer ‘a REGION 27: FEB., 94.3 JAN., 94.6 FEB. 1936, 85.7 
ta vi ca bicala mild Fres.—Percentage increases in department store sales over previous February: Seattle 


14, Tacoma 6, Spokane 8, Portland 5. New car registrations below last month 
and last year. Balanced factors left index unchanged. Mar.—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous March: Seattle 15, Tacoma 10, Spokane 15, Portland 
18. Wholesale trade increases: Seattle 14, Portland 25. Lumber industry booming, 
reaching pre-depression levels at Portland. Clothing manufacturers report 25°% 
increase over last March. Minor strikes at Tacoma and Portland. Payrolls and 
production up. Collections show improvement over iast year. Apr.—Threatened 
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strikes in lumber and wood products industries causing many wage rises. Portland 
retail trade continued 155% above last year. Seattle retail trade quiet. 


ee : = See | I v3 REGION 28: FEB., 100.2 JAN., 99.9 FEB. 1930, 94.1 
: A 28. SAN FRANCISCO 


Fes.—San Francisco—Oakland department store sales 5°4 above previous February, 
slightly less favorable than recent months’ comparisons with a year ago. Mar.— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous March: San Francisco 15 to 20, 








si Oakland 5, Sacramento 5, Fresno 10. Wholesale trade in San Francisco increased 
20%, no change in Oakland. San Francisco industries operating at capacity. Labor 
trouble curtailed production at Oakland. Fresno cotton crop exceptional; gins and 
cotton loaning agencies doing best business in 20 years. Payrolls up, production 
E ” steady. Collections even with last year at Oakland and Fresno, poorer elsewhere. 
E Apr.—San Francisco retail trade spotty, but above last year’s level. Shipping not 

0 #0 yet fully back to normal, industries busy. 
ae ho oa igeeeat) a " REGION 29: FEB., 102.0 JAN., 101.1 FEB. 1936, 87.3 
: MAA sia Fres.—Los Angeles department store sales 125% above previous February, new car 
ag i te : a . registration 6°% below, leaving index almost unchanged. Mar.—Percentage retail 
Ee d trade increases over previous March: Los Angeles 20, Phoenix 32. Wholesale trade 
od oa _ i ] a increases: Los Angeles 30, Phoenix 2 Los Angeles air-craft industry booming; 
‘ furniture manufacturing showed 20% increase over last year. Copper demand 

60 





increasing, new smelters opened at Phoenix. Construction at Los Angeles 25°% 














g \ as ee ‘ g ‘ 

E \ iN aaa ahead of last March. Payrolls and production up. Collections better than last year 
is / i . . ie 
eee a — ; = at Los Angeles, steady elsewhere. Apr.—Slower retail trade in Los Angeles being 

E reflected in local manufacturing lull but remains above last year. Navel orange 
a ae A Os a A a ee aa “ crop was 20°% smaller than normal, but money return above past five-year average. 
REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS, OCTOBER, 1936-FEBRUARY, 1937 
Ee ae ‘ u.s I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
PNET, BOST 62.0 ccc svene 94.8 88.8 6.2 61.6 89.3 100.8 103.9 110.2 99.3 103.2 102.4 106.1 99.9 
January, 1937...+. ° I 5 96.5 jl 90.7 90.3 99.2 101.0 101.1 101.7 112.2 104.4 IIl1.2 101.9 
December, hamibic pk aes loss 101.8 91.9 91.6 95.6 98.3 103.5 101.8 107.1 112.0 108.4 99.6 105.8 102.9 
November, 1936. 7-7 89.1 89.9 89.8 90.7 94.5 98.1 90.4 101.8 104.6 97.6 90.5 104.1 99.9 
October, 1936... Rene 88.1 79-7 81.3 82.8 82.8 82.5 90.4 96.9 102.0 100.8 89.1 97.1 98.9 97.0 
RAM SUASDS: pindsiens co suse eaw 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
February, 1937. ae 84.4 04.9 99.1 105.9 109.9 114.0 115.3 93-5 90.2 110.6 118.2 102.4 94.3 100.2 102.0 
January, 1937 88.5 99.0 103.6 108.4 120.5 115.7 121.6 99.5 103.2 114.6 112.9 08.1 94.6 99.9 101.1 
December, 1936... 95-7 97.8 102.2 109.7 111.7 113.3 109.5 107.6 111.9 114.6 119.2 98.7 101.0 107.9 108.9 
November, 1936.........+. 88.9 0.4 94.9 110.1 105.1 109.7 116.3 100.4 98.7 107.8 142 95.1 96.0 101.6 101.6 
ING OV iw wisercmans 86.9 G3.2 gl.I 104.3 97.1 97-9 113.2 107.8 90.7 102.5 105.8 91.3 89.9 gl.2 92.8 
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SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
NuMBER OF FAILURES LIABILITIES OF FAILurREs * Dwun’s INsotvency INDEX fF 

1937 1936 1935 1934 1937 1936 1935 1934 1937 1936 1935 1934. 

January ... 811 1,077 1,146 1,317 January ... 8,661 18,104 14,603 29,035 ADUALY ~ cacccnes 46.0 62.8 66.7. 77.0 
February .. 721 856 956 1,017 February .. 9,771 14,089 15,217 16,772 February «..... 48.4 56.4 66.0 67.3 
March 820 946 940 1,069 March ....10,922 16,271 15,361 24,002 MAAK os:cne axe 44.9 53.0 55.0 60.4 
April ..... 830 61,083 +1,020 Aprk os... 14,157 16,529 22,871 BTN. vo anise <2! 50.3 63.5 62.4 
MAG a cc'sien 832 1,004 942 May 15,375 14,339 20,787 oS ae er 46.3 58.8 55.4 
| 773 944 992 ORS 4.7. 9,177 12,918 20,591 NGS hoa cea . aces 445 STS S04 
July 639 902 870 [0 oe 9,904 16,523 16,555 WOR esc tecocers cace)- 30-2 SRS (sia 
August .. .. 655 884 872 August ... 8,271 13,266 15,703 AUDUSE ocd ea ceee 362 46.8 405 
September . 586 787 771 September 9,819 17,002 15,552 September «..:. <<. 33-4 50.0 48.8 
October ... 611 1,056 1,039 October . 8,266 17,185 16,973 OGtObER so s.c1e-s « 35-9 62.8 60.7 
November . 688 898 882 November. 11,532 14,384 14,376 November ..... 44.3 59.4 55.8 
December . 692 gio 933 December . 12,288 15,686 16,981 December ..... 42.6 53.3 56.6 
Fotal U.S, 9,185 11,510 11,724 Total U. S. 147,253 183,013 230,198 Monthly Average 46.5 45.3 57.9 58.6 
* In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 























ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


MARCH CASES FAIL 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial 

failures numbered 820 in March, 
with $10,922,000 liabilities. This in an 
increase of gg over February which is 
accounted for entirely by the difference 
in the lengths of the two months. The 
increase in liabilities over February was 
slightly less, proportionately, than the 
increase in numbers. 

The Insolvency Index, which cor- 
rects for the differing number of work- 
ing days and relates the number of 
failures to the number of concerns in 
business, shows a decrease from 48.4 
failures in every 10,000 firms in Feb- 
ruary to 44.9 in March. In January the 
index registered 46.0. A decline in 
failures is customary at this time of the 
year, but the drop from January is only 
2.3 per cent in comparison with a usual 
decline of around 25 per cent. The 
slight current movement, together with 
the very unseasonal rise in February is 
an indication of forces in present busi- 
ness conditions strong enough to pull 
failures up from their seasonal down- 
ward course. 


TO SHOW SEASONAL 


There was, likewise, a marked in- 
crease in the number of applications 
for reorganization under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The amount of liabilities involved 
is influenced to a great degree by the 
number of large companies in dif_i- 
culties. In March there were ten fail- 
ures with liabilities over $100,000, com- 


DECLINE 


pared with twelve in February. They 
occurred in all industry groups except 
commercial service. In manufacturing 
there were two breweries, a coal mine, 
and a machine manufacturer; in whole- 
sale trade, a distributor of dairy prod- 
ucts; in retail trade, an automobile 
agency and a drug store; and in con- 
struction work, three firms. 


MontTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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FarLures By Divisions oF INpustpy—Marcu, 1937 AND 1936 


( Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


MANUFACTURING 
Foods ea wu i fe a ee ee ee en ek ae et 
SSC a te ted yer RESON aC Ee ee 
Oram! Gry e011 ain eee ieany AO te se 


Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Drugs 

Fuels . * 
Leather and Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products 


Mon ARG Steel. eis ce Se 
Machinery pss eerie ee 
Transportation Equipment........... 
MLL, GU S10 Seiageam Aa ede SR or Snes 
Troatal Manulactunine: «occa. coco 
Per cent of month's total.......... 


WHOLESALE TRADI 

Farm Products, Foods, Groceries 
Clothing and Furnishings 

Dry Goods and Textiles ‘ 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardwarc 


Chemicals and Drugs 


Fuels 

Automotive Products. .......... 
BUPHINITIOUSES: <a osc sciaat ans 

PONT TE Coto) gt eee aoe Zs Hee ae ae 
Total Wholesale Trade.............. 
Per cent of month's total........ 

RetTait Trapt 

Foods ye ee . ° ° en i a et Se 
Farm Supplies, General Stores........ 


Gencral Merchandise 

Apparel . See hame 
Furniture, Household Furnishings 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 


Automotive Products 


POMARTAOS <n ks Mavens 

ERRANDS co) foci cesie ate te tend ata orp ateveastoPece ie 
PARDEE. 2 eee ciety atte OE OOO 
ata metal Trade o . vg eccectcsraeces os 
Per cent of month's total... ......... 

CONSTRUCTION 

General Contractors’... 6.5.60 <0 
Car penters ail MBLC TS 2s, <6 s,s sus acawse-e 
Building Sub-contractors. ........... 
thier WGonitacors: 2 es se Steg w ets 
Ow MORSHAICHON 6 Ks artis slencerssleals 
Per Cent of month's total «occ ssn 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors.......... 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc 


Hotels 
Laundries 


Undertakers 
All Other 


Total Commercial Service 


Per cent of month's total 
Total U. S. 


———— Name 


Mar. 
1937 
4° 
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By 
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vi 


nS 
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Feb. 
1937 
33 


16 


te 


Yt +. 


ome) | 


Mar. 


1936 
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Liabilities 
Feb. Mar. 
1937 1930 
1,017 797 

197 565 
49 248 
272 322 
66 21 
291 1,546 
63 51 
36 146 
a8 90 
25! 218 
311 47 
13! $07 
2,701 4,371 
27.7 26.9 
415 475 
33 50 
34 1S 
07 Zz 
74 14 
42 126 
195 99 
51 65 
130 18 
Lodi 1,203 
10.7 7.0 
1,068 970 
162 281 
123 531 
657 B44 
174 Itt 
277 553 
a74 591 
25 492 
23 354 
206 1 
3.573 53503 
30.5 73.0 
396 831 
511 272 
372 1,556 
25 
1,279 4,484 
13.1 27.5 
103 Ro 
393 194 
28. 62 
57 2 
9 (9 
333 219 
1,169 O50 
12:0 4.0 
9,771 16,271 
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In March there was a slight tendency 
away from the very large and the very 
small failures to those with liabilities 
of between $5,000 and $100,000. Com- 
pared with a year ago, improvement 
has been in order of the size groups. 


Mar. 1937 Mar. 1936 Change 
(Number) (Number) (Per Cent) 





Liabilities 


Under $5,000. . 343 405 ——E5 
$5,000-925,000 . 349 134 mothe 
$25,000-$100,000 . an S4 a ¥ 
$100,000 and over 10 a8 =§ 
WOtAL orc cceoeeee oe LOO 940 ——>Ls 


Within the industries it is apparent 
that failures were held up by large in- 
creases in wholesale trade and in con- 
struction, and, if allowance be made 
for number of working days, by less of 
a decline in retail failures than in 
manufacturing, though neither of the 
latter groups approached the usual 
March decline. Changes within speci- 
fic lines of activity are apparent in the 
table on page 34. Compared with a 
year ago failures in manufacturing and 
retail trade have shown an equal im- 
provement of 20 per cent, but whole- 
sale trade failures are 2 per cent higher, 
commercial service g per cent higher, 
and construction failures 41 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

In the following discussion of fail- 
ures by Federal Reserve Districts al- 
lowance is made for the difference in 
the length of the months. The geo- 
graphical analysis shows that the March 
failures reflect the toll of business taken 
by the January floods. It is the At- 
lanta, St. Louis, and Cleveland districts, 
including States directly affected by the 
flood, which prevented a normal de- 
crease in failures. Within these areas 
it was retail establishments that suf- 
fered. 

Further to the west there were two 
bad States in the Kansas City district, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. The New 
York and Philadelphia districts— 
which always account for two-thirds of 
all failures—approached the normal 
decrease. The other districts either 
showed large decreases or little change 
from last month. A larger proportion 
of failures than usual occurred outside 
of the big cities. Judging from the past 
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™ $100.000 and over 


two years, this is a Spring phenome- 
non, but is no doubt accentuated by 
the results of the floods. 

The varying movements within the 
districts has caused some shifting in 
their positions, when gauged by the 
improvement of the current quarter 
over the first quarter of 1936: 


Federal Reserve Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Change 
District 1937 1936 Per Cent 
Belas. = 3063. 38 go —58 
St. Louis:..... . 71 126 —44 
San Francisco.... 220 327 —33 
Kansas City 108 136 -2] 
New York. ...... 771 954 —I19 
Besta 6... « 225 278 —i9 
Cieveland ...... 167 206 —19 
Philadelphia 125 152 —18 
Minneapolis ..... 54 57 — 5 
Chicago. .....-. » 325 332 —2 
1 ea go 84 +7 
Richmond ....:. 158 137 +15 
4) 1 2) ene ae eae 2,352 2,879 —18 
[35] 
¥iteEe Fe Oe UR 


or $25,000—$100,000 









936 1937 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures showed an increase 
in the first quarter of 1937 over the end 
of 1936, but are considerably lower than 
in the corresponding quarter of last 
year. The decreases have taken place 
mainly in manufacturing and retail 
trade. In wholesale trade and commer- 
cial services there has been little change 
from a year ago. In construction lines 
there has been a large increase. The 
net decline has taken place in all 
Provinces except Ontario, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, and in most of the 
principal cities with the exception of 
Toronto. 


Note: In Den's Statistica Review there are published 
more Cetailed failure statistics by States, large cities, 1n- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities within industrial 


JUpPSs. 











77-B CASES AUGMENT FAILURE FIGURES 


MARCH FIGURES CONTINUE 


IGHTY-TWO corporations ap- 

plied in March for reorganization 
under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy 
Act. Analysis shows that this rise from 
45 cases in February is not as striking 
as it appears to be. First, expressed as 
a weekly average, to allow for the dif- 
ference in the length of the months, 
the figures are 16.4 a week against 11.2 
a week in February. Secondly, the in- 
crease was largely in real estate com- 
panies which are outside the classifi- 
cation of regular failures. With these 
eliminated, the comparison becomes 9.6 
industrial and commercial cases against 
8.7 in February. Ona weekly basis this 
increase was all in commercial services. 


77-B Apptications BY Main Divisions 


FEBRUARY 


There has been a large decrease in the 
use of this provision of the law by 
wholesale and retail trade concerns. 
Such cases are now only a third as 
many as in the early part of 1935 and 
constitute but 15 per cent of all cases as 
compared with 27 per cent in 1935. 
Manufacturing concerns, on the other 
hand, continue to seek reorganization 
in large numbers, and although cases 
are declining they still constitute over 
40 per cent of all cases. 

The following table indicates the 
main classes in each industry group and 
the total number of cases to date since 
June, 1934. A classification of 77-B 
cases by industries is given in the May 
Dun’s SratisticaL SupPLEMENT. 


TOTAL SINCE 



































oF InpustRy—Marcu, 1937 AND 1936 
i 5 INpustry Group JUNE 1934 
Mar. Feb. Mar. ats 
= * -  JManufactunine ........00 2.35 936 
1937 1937 1930 eee 205 
Manutactaning 0.0.6.5. 26 22 17 Textiles ee ee 134 
Wholesale Trade.......... 3 3 6 Riholasletleade ees 236 
RA AGAUE 5 ois s6.osi0 sc soa 7 4 12 Rone. eee m8 
Construction ..........+.- I I 2 Lumber, Bldg. Mtls., Hardware 57 
Commercial Service....... II 5 5 Retail Trade 406 
CUT (ce ee nae oe 34 10 8 Restaurants 88 
Total U. S a an ae Apparel... 80 
ota S-ePii hiw, aleotei nis Ss yes. © 2 5 5 . 
i ee 45 a Construction ‘ Pina eras 32 
(*) Not included in tabulation of commercial failures, Commercial Service 239 
such as real estate and investment companies. stais re : 
: 12 
C . age, etc <8 
Quarterly figures now permit de- Haulege, <tc. lia id OA: 
atlinsd 3 : ‘ : Real Estate, Financial ee 550 
tailed industry comparisons with the 
first quarter of the PASbetVO=-VEaES; “Total ooo) sss 64cm entesaaee 2,399 
Montuiy TREND oF 77-B Cases, 1934-1937 
30 ' = — a 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| } 
| | 
20 — eed 
rs) | | 
< 
s 
> 
z 
> 
2 | 
S | 
2 | 
10 pee eee 
| 
a | | 
- | | | 
0 rt a RES fee SN eT L ES Ve a at | oa ie 
1934 1935 1936 1937 
[ 36] 
ee. 27 «N.* 8 mR Seo eV st. a8 W FO) A: 


RISE 


Classification by size of the 111 com- 
mercial and industrial cases filed this 
current quarter, using the amount of 
capital stock as a rough gauge of size, 
shows that about 40 per cent were capi- 
talized below $25,000; about a quarter 
between $25,000 and $100,000; another 
quarter between $100,000 and $1,000,- 
000, and about 8 per cent at $1,000,000 
or over. 

By age, it is found that 59, or slightly 
over half, were incorporated in their 
present form since 1930. Of these 19 
were new enterprises and the balance 
successions. Twenty-seven cases, or a 
quarter of all, were incorporated be- 
tween 1920 and 1929, of which 15 com- 
panies were new. The oldest company 
was established in 1871. It is signifi- 
cant that out of all companies which 
were successions to other companies, 
nearly half had attempted to carry on 
a previously unsuccessful business. 
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NUMBER 

1937 1936 1935 1934 
January . 32 84 104* 
February . 45 71 74 
March ....... 82* 50 84 
April Ns 51" 112 
MANS coreoevetats er 46 135" ; 
PNG. cSt ee. we 59 605 104 
|S ee eee : ar 82 93 
AUSUSE ook. : 33 05” 102* 
September ‘ : 29 51 62 
October . 4 Si 95* 73 
November .. . : 34 44 100*- 
December 3q* 79* 97 
Total <<< 588 1,020 631** 

* Five-week month. ** Seven months. 

WEEKLY AVERAGI 

1937 1936 1935 1934 
January . 8.0 16.8 20.8 
February . Re ee 17.5 18.5 
March . 16.4 12.5 21.0 
April . 10.0 28.0 
May 115 26.6 2 
June me 14.8 16.3 25.7 
july. «. 8.2 19.8 23:53 
August 8.3 18.8 20.4 
September 7.0 12.8 15.3 
October 10.2 18.8 18.0 
November 8.5 11.0 20.0 
December . 7.8 19.3 23.3 
Total sean les ne 19.4 20.8 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS | 


STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


Dun's Statistica, Review"’ 


COMPILED BY THE 


More detailed figur 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


(Millions of dollars) 
Apr. 1, Mar. 1, 























—————-Monthly - ———Paily Average . 
: Groups: 1937 1937 
3 1936 1935 1937 1936 1935 . ; ek - = 
January 27,226 25,262 23,519 1,089.0 971.6 904.6 sreadstuffs 0.1629 90.1559 
February 23,718 22,065 19,108 1,078.1 959-3 868.5 Livestock .4279 3881 
March 20,412 26.610 24,354 1,089.2 1,023. 936.7 Provisions 2.9599 2.9402 
April 24,711 22,809 950.4 877.3 ee aie 2403 
May 22,473 22,908 898.9 881.41 Hides and Leather 1.2550 1.1538 
Mi 22,473 22,9 saa es gee! ee > 2 22 > 
June os 26,148 22,392 1,005.7 895.7 Textiles 3.3086 hie 
: y212 g & 
July : 24,918 24,100 958.4 926.9 Metals ............ 1.0313 894 
August 21,269 te he 818 826.4 Coal and Coke : OTE 0120 | 
‘ é . =1,20% m-5515 ce 0 OL0.- | 
September 23,927 20,986 957.1 874.4 Oils ‘ 6500 .6367 
October 25,852 24,076 994.3 926.0 Naval Stores .1209 Bree 
Niaicarsher 24,554 22,241 mt ie 967.0 building Materials. . . .1322 1312 
merAT LOE 31,153 24,089 seth what Chemicals and Drugs 8436 8436 
es Miscellaneous “ss 6728 6031 
Total 498 > ay Ine oo : _ St ae 
) 298,942 272,595 987.6 904.1 Fotsl All $11.8150 $11.3494 
(First of Month) 1937 1936 
January ... .... $11.1360 $10.3641 
pees F - aa February oars « “F2g20 10.0204 
Building Permit Values—215 Cities March _.... 11.3494 9.9196 
. April 11.8150 9.8541 
By Geographical Groups : ee pts 
De AORTA LIER. CLOG Is Wae hcros Pa a sasias Pe 9.8191 
March March Change February Change PMG i adds Maye ; a 9.7374 
Groups: 1937 1936 P. Ct. 1937 P2CE July Biieacesca owe wars 9.8538 
New England $5,736,449 $5,766,684 — 0.5 $3,764,171 + 52.4 August cere e eee see 10.1445 
Middle Atlantic 50,258,269 22,127,180 —+127.1 37,930,270 + 32.5 — a ale Son eich me 10.1907 
‘ ees = 
South Atlantic 10,940,961 8,369,095 + 30.7 8,498,705 + 28.7 oe a ar oe ? : . 10.2716 
: é ‘ a November ea eases é 10.2214 
East Central 19,701,084 14,309,636 + 37.7 14,132,506 + 39.4 pe ee ey: 10.7895 
South Central . 10,767,024 8,774,792 +- 22.7 7,424,370 + 51.2 eee Sc: 
West Ce ntral 4,460,539 3,833,761 + 16.4 2,979,629 + 49.7 Monthly Average $11.3831 $10.0989 
Mountain 2,568,201 2,276,015 + 12.8 1,414,557 + 81.6 
Pacific 16,670,083 12,615,060 + 32.1 9,943,206 + 67.7 
Total U. § ae ans i ees = a Nee mas Dun’s Index Number 
ota «De $121,102,610 $78,072,223 + 55.1 $85,784,41. .2 : s 
: : ‘ Rates ial, 3 r 3) W397 C4414 + 41.2 of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
New York City $35,871,602 $14,676,118 1143.8 $30,606,510 + 17.2 
; yl as ses - . : ; Apr. Mar. 1 
Outside N. Y. C. $85,231,008 $63,396,105 oe $55,177,091 + sys : : ; : 
a #9323905105 34-4 9531775904 34D Groups: 1937 1937 
Breadstuffs $38.792 $36.572 
Meat 4 : 24.026 22.617 
' Dairy and Garden 22.825 24.712 
es . , Other Food 1S.913 18.604 
World Vi , : ; 
sible Wheat Supplies Clothing sie 35.522 34.275 
(Thousands of bushels) Metals 25.470 25.592 
Total Miscellaneous 40.002 42.805 
U.S. U.S. FotalU.S. U.K.* America Total All cae Sa : 
. ° : al J ‘ 205.550 $205.177 
East of Pacific and Canada and Conti- and oe Boo» D 05-177 
1937 Rockies Coast Canada both Coasts —_ Afloat nent * Europe (First of Month) 1937 1936 
Feb. 6 50,134 5.902 97,520 153,556 65,500 5,200 224,256 January .. $206.544 $178.063 
Feb. 13 47,891 5,079 94,927 148,497 68,100 4,600 221,197 February : 203.206 179.045 
Feb. 20 45,864 5,688 92.442 143,994 67,900 5.200 217,094 March 205.177 179.601 
Feb. 27 44,334 5,226 Q1,247 140,807 69,400 5,000 215,207 April 205.550 173.649 
Mar. 6 41,996 5,717 88,101 135,814 72,100 4,900 212,814 May oa 173-485 
Mar. 13 40,480 5,771 86,322 132,573 70,900 5,200 208,673 i hn seis ‘ . . 172.130 
7 i ss = " Me * 4 ' Cl eee ; J 175.240 
i 20 38,939 5,661 85,213 129,813 73,300 5,300 208,413 Auoust of Sages 
ar. 27 37,42 5,087 82,8 26,962 70,6000 5,20 202,862 aes . 
Mar 73434 5,057 3,541 126,962 70, 5.300 202,502 September 152.495 
Apr. 3 2E 55 5,839 82,568 123,622 70,000 5,200 198,822 October ..... : 183.153 
Apr. 10 33,917 5,657 80,927 120,501 66,500 5,900 192,901 ’ November . ; 184.397 
Apr. 17 32,025 5,476 77,934 116,035 67,100 6,200 189,335 December : 192.959 
* Reported by Broomhall Monthly Average $205.119 $179.925 | 
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STEEL INGoT PRopUCTION, 1933—Marcn, 1937 (OpreN-HEARTH AND 


BrESSEMER INGors)—Steel production makes its depression lows and its 
prosperity highs well worth remembering; this is the highest March eves. 


TEEL ingot production is headline news this Spring 

In March it went to 5,229,000 long tons, the highest 
March figure ever recorded. The figures generally cited 
are in percentage of capacity; for March the figure was 88 
per cent on the basis of the daily average output and daily 
average capacity. This is said to be close to the practical 
limit until more furnace repair and reconstruction work 
is done. 

Tonnage production for the first quarter of 1937 was 
higher than for the first quarter of 1929, the previous high. 
Percentage of capacity figures were slightly higher nine 
years ago. In 1929 the open-hearth and Bessemer capacity 
was 60,990,000 tons; today it is 68,291,000 tons. 

From the 1929 peak, steel ingot production dropped 
during the depression to monthly averages of 3.3 millions 
of long tons in 1930; 2.1 in 1931; 1.1 in 1932 and came back 
to 1.9 in 1933; 2.1 in 1934; 2.8 in 1935; and 2.9 in 1026. 
In five months in 1932 and in one in 1933, production was 
below one million long tons with the industry operating 
at monthly rates as low as 15 per cent of capacity. The 
tonnage produced during the first quarter of 1937 was 
greater than that of the entire year of 1932. 

Today there exists a sellers’ market in steel to an extent 
not exceeded either in 1920 or 1929 with buyers seeking 
preferential treatment. The present activity is backed by 
a substantial volume of unfilled orders with most com- 
panies weeks behind in shipments. 

The amazing increase in steel production is, of course, 
to a considerable extent the result of the normal forces 
of recovery. The construction, machinery, and railroad 
industries are continuing to expand and are important 
users of steel. Industrial equipment and plant, allowed 
to become obsolete during the depression, are being replaced 
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ITEMS 


FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 

and modernized; steel is an important material. Machine 
tool orders exceeded the 1929 average in February, even 
though the volume was below that of January or December. 
The automobile industry is using more steel than in pre- 
vious recent years despite the interruptions to production. 
Price increases have also unquestionably encouraged the 
placing ot orders. 


Hotels 


THERE WERE 28,822 hotels in the United States when 
the 1935 Census of Business was taken. In dollar volume 
of business done, this job of giving people a place to sleep 
and eat was well concentrated both geographically and in 
the larger units. Interesting facts are brought out in the 
recent report of this part of the 1935 Census. This com- 
plete analysis of enterprises furnishing hotel accommoda- 
tions as their major activity included all those with six or 
more guest rooms and receipts from rentals of $500 a year 
or more. 

The larger hotels—300 guest rooms or more—represent 
only 1.8 per cent of the total number but reported 39.7 per 
cent of all hotel receipts. Hotels of from 50 to 299 guest 
rooms representing 23.8 per cent in number account for 
43 per cent of the business, while hotels of from 6 to 4g 
guest rooms comprising 74.4 per cent of the total, account 
for only 17.3 per cent of all receipts. 

Three States, New York, Illinois, and California, reported 
37 per cent of the total hotel business. New York City 
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NUMBER OF CUEST ROOMS 


Hotes CLAssIFIED By Size, U. S. Census oF Business, 1935—Hotels of 
300 or more guest rooms, 1.8 per cent of the total number, reported 
39.7 per cent of all hotel receipts. 


lone, with 2,207 hotels reported 20 per cent of the total 
amount of hotel receipts and 13 per cent of the total 
number of guest rooms. In the classification of seasonal 
hotels (operating less than nine months of the year), 
Florida, New York, New Jersey, Maine, and California 
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account for 67 per cent of the total receipts and for 63 per 
cent of the total guest rooms. 

In 1935, the hotel “industry” had a total income of 
$720,145,000 and used the services of 24,573 active hotel 
proprietors and 291,165 hotel employees. The average 
annual compensation of employees was $659. 

The 28,822 reporting hotels had 1,428,646 guest rooms 
of which 62 per cent were usually occupied by or available 


for transient guests. This percentage is lowered by the 


inclusion of reports for apartment hotels catering to 
residential guests. 


Automobile Production 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION, WEEKLY; JANUARY—APRIL, 1936 AND 1937; 

Cram’s Estimates—The automobile strikes knocked production down 

below 1936 figures some weeks; nevertheless the March production 
exceeded that of any previous March. 


How vw the strikes affect automobile production? 
Monthly figures that show the effect completely are not 
yet available, but the weekly figures of Cram’s estimates 
of automobile production shown in the accompanying 
chart bring out the extent of the curtailment. 

The strike troubles started in November. The periods 
of largest curtailment of production were, roughly, during 
the first six weeks of this year when a varying number of 
General Motors plants were shut down and the five weeks 
beginning with the second week in March when Chrysler 
plants were affected. After the strikes all operations could 
not be started instantly; production did not jump up 
immediately. 

In spite of the closed factories, January production was 
380,000 cars and trucks against 364,000 in 1936; February 
364,000 against 288,000 a year ago. 
duction is said to have dropped from some 50,000 units per 
week in mid-December to 2,000 in mid-February. Chrys- 


General Motors pro- 


ler experienced a drop from 30,000 units assembled during 
the first week of March to around 5,000 for the second week. 
It has been estimated that production for the industry was 
set back 437,000 units from the tentative schedules set 
before the shutdowns. 

The reduced production is by no means gone forever; 
the fact that the months of largest retail sales are still ahead 


provides some opportunity to make up the loss by main- 
taining a high rate of production farther into the period 
when production usually drops off. First quarter sales 
were 5 per cent over last year; March sales the highest for 


any March in the industry’s history. 


Construction 

VARIATIONS in national expenditures for construction are 
important because of the large number of people directly 
employed in the construction industry and the further 
effect upon many industries of changes in construction 
activity. 

The accompanying chart shows generally the increase in 
activity during the last four years and permits comparison 
with the peak years. The figures shown are for total con- 
struction of all kinds including residential, commercial, 
industrial, theatre, farm, public utility, railroad, and all 
governmental construction—including sewers, water works, 
dams, and soon. Not many estimates of such breadth have 
been made; any such estimates have various defects and 
merits and are subject to a wide margin of error. 

During the depression efforts were made to increase the 
amount of Federal and other public construction. These 
efforts brought the Federal construction figures up con- 
siderably from 1930 to 1933 and approximately doubled 
them between 1933 and 1934. Total public construction, 
including Federal, dropped from 1930 to 1933; then went 
up. The 1932, 1933, and 1934 figures for private construc- 
tion are about the same; the 1934 rise in the all-con- 
struction curve was due to public construction. Increases 
since then are due largely to private construction which 
has more than doubled in this two-year period. 

These estimates of the value of all construction are not 
available monthly. The figures compiled by Dun & Brap- 
sTREET for building permit values (private building con- 
struction) in 215 cities (see “Significant Business Indicators” 
—page 37) show how rapidly that one kind of construction 
is going ahead this year. The March figure is larger than 
any monthly total since May 1931. 
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EstiMaTED VALUE oF ToTaL CoNnsTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923- 

1936—The figures for 1928-1932 are from the National Bureau of Eco- 

nomic Research estimates by A. D. Gayer; later years (preliminary) 
estimated by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 











LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 


Supervisor, Bureau of Legal Research, New York University 


Wagner Act Upheld 


Commerce Clause Extended 


Epocuat becisions characterized the 
validation by the Supreme Court of the 
long debated Wagner Act. Gave vital- 
ity to an inert board and radically 
broadened the much maligned Com- 
merce Clause. 

Most significant was the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Case. Viewed by the 
liberal majority—five to four—the Act 
was no attempt of the Congress to 
regulate all industry and thereby in- 
vade the powers reserved to the States 
over their local matters. It does not 
impose collective bargaining upon in- 
dustry regardless of effects upon inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Banned 
only is “what may be deemed to bur- 
den or obstruct that commerce.” Even 
though employees are engaged in pro- 
duction as distinguished from com- 
merce, the regulation is valid because 
the statute does no more than safe- 
guard collective bargaining without 
restraint or coercion by the employer. 

Congressional power under the 
Commerce clause is no longer apolo- 
getically limited to transactions deemed 
an essential part of a “flow” of inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Presaging 
better times for the New Deal, Chief 
Justice Hughes announced that “the 
power to regulate commerce is the 
power to enact ‘all appropriate legisla- 
tion for its protection and advancement 
. « »« « to promote its growth and 
insure its safety . . . . to foster, 
protect, control and restrain” .... 
That power is plenary and may be as- 
serted to protect interstate commerce 
‘no matter what the source of the dan- 
ger which threatens it.” Stopping 
corporate operations would have an 
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immediate and perhaps catastrophic 
effect upon interstate commerce. Con- 
gressional beneficence is not to be with- 
held from the paralyzing consequences 
of industrial war. A divided court 
(5-4) sustained the Wagner Act inso- 
far as it regulates the relationship 
between the Associated Press and an 
employee in the news department of 
its New York office whose duty it 
was to receive, rewrite, and file for 
transmission news received at the office 
and transmitted to other parts of the 
country. 

Freedom of the press, the liberal ma- 
jority ruled, was in no wise circum- 
scribed by the application of the statute 
to an editorial employee. “The busi- 
ness of the Associated Press is not im- 
mune from regulation because it is an 
agency of the press. The publisher of 
a newspaper has no special immunity 
from the application of general laws. 
He has no special privilege to invade 
the rights and liberties of others. He 
must answer for libel. He may be 
punished for contempt of court. He is 
subject to the anti-trust laws. Like 
others he must pay equitable and non- 
discriminatory taxes on his business. 
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The regulation here in question has no 
relation whatever to the impartial dis- 
tribution of news.” 

The Associated Press insisted that 
editorial employees such as the dis- 
charged Watson “are remote from in- 
terstate activity and their employment 
and tenure can have no direct or inti- 
mate relation with the cause of inter- 
state commerce.” Answered Mr. Justice 
Roberts, whose change of mind is ac- 
countable for the recent New Deal 
victories, “We think, however, it is 
obvious that strikes or labor disturb- 
ances amongst this class of employees 
would have as direct an effect upon the 
activities of the petitioner (Associated 
Press) as similar disturbances amongst 
those who operate the teletype ma- 
chines or as a strike amongst the em- 
ployees of telegraph lines over which 
petitioner’s messages travel.” 

The Act cannot be regarded as arbi- 
trary for it “does not compel the peti- 
tioner to employ anyone and it permits 
a discharge for any reason other than 
union activity or agitation tor collective 
bargaining with employees.” There- 
fore, of deprivation of property, with- 
cut due process—there was none. 

The Wagner Act was also sustained 
by a 5 to 4 decision in National Labor 
Relations Board vy. Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. on the ground that the “manufac- 
turing and assembly operations at the 
Detroit plant are essentially connected 
with and dependent upon the pur- 
chase, sales, and distribution operations 
without the State of Michigan.” It 
was also sustained in National Labor 
Relations Board vy. Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Co., since “more than 
ag per cent of the raw material used in 
the manufacture of clothing is shipped 
into the State from other States, and 
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more than 82 per cent of the manu- 
factured clothing is shipped to other 
States for resale therein.” In the case 
of the Washington, Virginia and Mary- 
land Coach Company, the constitu- 
tionality of the Act was unanimously 
upheld. 


Washington Minimum 
Wage Law Valid 


Su- 
preme Court’s decision upholding the 
Washington minimum wage law for 
women. By one vote, that of Mr. Jus- 


Or uistoric significance is the 


tice Roberts, who last year sided with 
the majority in invalidating the New 
York minimum wage law, the widely 
criticised Adkins Case—law since 1923 
—was overruled. In that case a similar 
law applying to the District of Colum- 
bia was declared unconstitutional and 
has effectively blocked not only mini- 
mum wage regulation by the States but 
other regulatory measures. 

The Washington statute which pro- 
hibits the employment of women at less 
than certain specified wages differing 
according to industries and the find- 
ings of the State Board was upheld by 
the State supreme court despite the 
Adkins case. The minority justices 
who voted to sustain a similar New 
York law, joined by Justice Roberts, 
reversed this precedent and once again, 
States were able to declare that public 
policy with regard to women’s wages 
is not entirely subservient to the con- 
stitutional right of the individual to 
make whatever contract he wishes. 

In the prevailing opinion, read by 
Chief Justice Hughes, the court pointed 
out that the constitutional guarantee is 
not of liberty of contract, but rather of 
freedom of contract, that is a freedom 
subject to the restraints of due process 
and reasonable regulation. Even 
though adult employees are thoroughly 
competent to make their own contracts, 
where there is an inequality in the foot- 
ing of the parties, legislative interven- 
tion has long been sanctioned. 

Because well-known considerations 
(physical structure and performance of 
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maternal functions) place women at a 
disadvantage in the struggle for sub- 
sistence, the court pointed out, their 
physical well-being “becomes an object 
of public interest and care in order to 
preserve the strength and vigor of the 
race.” Furthermore, recent economic 
experience has fully demonstrated that 
the exploitation of a class of workers in 
an unequal position with respect to 
bargaining power is not only detri- 
mental to their health, but casts a 
direct burden for their support on the 
community. (West Coast Hotel Co. 
v. Parrish.) 


Railway Labor 
Act Sustained 


THE UNANIMoUs decision of the Su- 
preme Court upholding the Railway 
Labor Act sustains the right of Con- 
gress in enforcing collective bargaining 
laws which require that employers 
bargain in good faith with representa- 
tives of their employees. Congress 
within the limited area in which it 
enjoys jurisdiction may prescribe that 
the majority spokesmen of employees 
shall be the exclusive bargaining agent 
for all the employees who desire to 
bargain collectively. 

Though the Act does not compel the 
railroad to enter into an agreement it 
does require the employer to meet and 
to confer with the authorized repre- 
sentatives of its employees, to hear their 
complaints, and to make reasonable 
efforts to compose differences consti- 
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tuting a labor dispute within the mean- 
ing of the statute. It imposes the at- 
firmative duty to treat only with the 
true representative on matters concern- 
ing rules, rates of pay, and working 
conditions. 

Experience had shown before the 
Amendment of 1934 that when there 
was no dispute as to the organizations 
authorized to represent the employees, 
and when there was willingness of the 
employer to meet such representative 
for a discussion of their grievances, 
amicable adjustment of differences had 
generally followed and strikes had been 
avoided. On the other hand, a prolific 
source of dispute had been the mainte- 
nance by the railroads of company 
unions and the denial by railway man- 
agement of the authority of representa- 
tives chosen by their employees. 

The validity of the Act, challenged 
under the Commerce clause, is sus- 
tained because reasonably calculated to 
prevent the interruption of interstate 
commerce by strikes and their atten- 
dant disorders. The company’s con- 
tention that the employees engaged in 
the “backshop” are in intrastate activity 
and therefore not subject to the regula- 
tory power of Congress under the 
Commerce clause is unsound. Both 
District and Circuit Courts have found 
that interruption by strikes of the back- 
shop employees, if more than tem- 
porary would seriously cripple the 
road’s interstate transportation. 

As for the due process guaranteed by 
the Fifth Amendment the Railway 
company cannot complain, for the 
statute does not compel the employer 
to enter into any contract nor does it 
preclude him from entering into any 
contract with individual employees. If 
the compulsory settlement of some dif- 
ferences by arbitration come within 
the limits of due process, the command 
of the statute, to negotiate for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, given in the 
appropriate exercise of the Commerce 
power, cannot be said to be so arbi- 
trary or unreasonable as to infringe the 
due process clause. (Virginia Ry. Co. 
v. System Federation, No. 4o.) 











HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


ROM 1931 to 1935, 476 manufactur- 

ing establishments left New York 
City, according to a report to the Board 
of Estimate. Answers to questionnaires 
and personal interviews accounting for 
slightly more than one-half of the cases 
gave these reasons: 140, business and 
labor racketeering; 37, high rent; 35, 
high taxes; 12, high transportation 
costs and troubles; 4, high overhead. 
The rest were scattered. 

Only two complained of union ac- 
tivities, and only one listed high wages 
as cause for departure. Not mentioned 
in questionnaires or interviews, but be- 
lieved to have had some influence were 
inducements from other cities, such as 
exemptions from taxation; low rates of 
light, heat, and power; and donations 
of factories, lands, and funds. 


Credit and Carry 

R. H. Macy & Co. will have its cake 
and eat it too. Sales are still for cash; 
“No one is in debt to Macy’s 
a valuable slogan; and yet both depart- 


’ 
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ment store and customers can now en- 
joy the advantages of installment pur- 
chases by using the Morris Plan Bank 
of New York as intermediary. 

Here is how the plan operates. A 
potential buyer of durable goods, such 
as furniture, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, and radios, applies to the bank 
for a loan in the form of a “cash letter.” 
If the loan is approved, borrower and 
bank settle repayment terms, and the 
borrower may then use his letter as cash 
for purchases at Macy’s. Minimum 
letter is $200. 


Woman’s World 


Ir women buy three-quarters of the 
consumers’ goods produced, as some 
estimates maintain, alert merchandisers 
will not allow the judgment of 10,000,- 
ooo of them to pass unnoticed. More 
than this number, voting through the 
Women’s National Radio Committee, 


participated in selecting the best radio 
programs for 1936-1937. 

Best musical program: Ford Motor 
Company’s Sunday night symphony 
concert. Best variety program, for the 
second consecutive year: Rudy Vallee’s 
Varieties, sponsored by Standard 
Brands. Best news broadcast: Boake 
Carter, presented by Philco Radio and 
Television Corporation. Best dramatic 
program: Radio Theater, sponsored by 
Lever Brothers Company. 


Built-in 


Tue latest chapter in the advance to 
a stream-lined era has been written by 
engineers of the Crosley Radio Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of radios and 
electric refrigerators; both menus and 
ingredients now come out of the same 
contraption. 

It is as simple as this: a radio is 
mounted in the top of the refrigerator, 
and the refrigerators are constructed in 
such a way that tops equipped with 
radios and those without are instantly 


Entertainment and cooking programs 
also come out of this refrigerator 
equipped with a five-tube Crosley. 
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interchangeable merely by lifting one 
off and putting another on. The radio 
is a five-tube superheterodyne. The 
chromium dial and knobs are fashioned 
to fit in the space where the escutcheon 
is ordinarily placed. 


Embezzler 


Emp.oyers in the United States lose 
$200,000,000 each year through em- 
ployee dishonesty, finds the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. From 1,001 case histories, it con- 
cludes that “the typical embezzler be- 
longs in the white collar class ..., has 
a wife and two children ..., does not 
live in a neighborhood where crime is 
widespread... . His upbringing has 
been good. ... His friends and very 
often his wife imagine that his salary 
is $300 a month or more, but it is nearer 
$175. . . . He participates in social and 
community affairs.... He is com- 
petent and smart and has held his posi- 
tion for five and a half years... . He 
had honestly earned the position of 
trust to which he has attained.” 

He becomes an embezzler. Why? 
Five times out of six it will be 
“Gambling or drink, living above his 
means, accumulation of debts, bad busi- 
ness managers, women, or speculation,” 
with the probability of cause in that 
order. 


Slave 


Lasor relations note: Jan Bata, of 
Czechoslovakia, head of one of the 
world’s largest shoe factories, con- 
cluded from his tour of the United 
States that the “American worker is 
independent, but the American indus. 
trialist is a slave.” 

Comptometer 

Tue Felt & Farrant Manufacturing 

Company of Chicago recently pre- 


sented the original model of their cal- 
culating machine, completed in 1886 











by young mechanic Dorr E. Felt, to the 
Smithsonian Institution. There the 
curious of a future generation may see 
that the myriad statistics of their day 
stem from such humble sources as this: 
“A queer-looking old macaroni box, 
containing a device made up of rubber 
bands, meat skewers, staples, and 
wheels.” 


Economizer 


More busingss in the climb to re- 
covery, more industrial use of fresh 
water, more worries for city water de- 
partments. Recently New York, for 
example, began a new reservoir project 
that will augment its present capacity 
of 1,000,000,000 gallons a day. Chicago 
too finds cause for alarm. The Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers Society 
of Illinois was told by water depart- 
ment officials that the threatened short- 
age was attributable not alone to “in- 
creased industrial uses,” but also in 
good part to mushroom growth of air- 
conditioning apparatus. 

Answer of the York Ice Machinery 
Corp. to this problem is the “York 
Economizer,” a device which is said to 
reduce water consumption by about 99 
per cent. Producers of similar pieces 
of apparatus called “evaporated con- 
densors” are Carrier Engineering 
Corp., Newark, N. J.; Motor Equip- 
ment Co., Wichita, Kan.; Buffalo 
Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and General 
Refrigeration Sales Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Flame-proof 


DeMonstTRATION of a new flame- 
proofing agent for textiles and paper 
marked the opening of a popular ex. 
hibit recently at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, New York, by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The flame- 
resisting compound, du Pont tests have 
shown, does not have any appreciable 
effect on common dyestuffs, or on the 
strength or “feel” of textiles and paper. 

Possible uses might be for treating 
sheets used by smoking readers-in-bed 
and clothes for hazardous occupations. 
Textiles and paper impregnated with 
fire-retardants, du Pont points out, are 


An air-conditioning system consumes 
much less water when an evaporated 
condensor such as this is attached. 


not fire-proof in the sense that they 
cannot be burned, but are flame-proof 
in that they do not blaze or smolder, 
and accordingly will not spread a fire. 


Decision 

Saiw New Jersey’s Fair Trade Act: 
“That the vendee or producer require 
in delivery to whom he may resell such 
commodity to agree that he will not, 
in turn, resell except at the price stipu- 
lated by such vendor or such vendee.” 

Said Vice Chancellor John O. Bige- 
low, denying an application for an in- 
junction to maintain prices: “Utterly 
meaningless. Case dismissed.” 


Risk 

Two recent reports in the sphere of 
banking indicate that mixed feelings 
prevail in considering the problems 
presented by small transactions. 

“Pay-as-you-go” checking account 
plans, requiring only a small balance, 
are frequently dangerous, an American 
Bankers’ Association study warns, and 
many institutions “are laying them- 
selves open to serious losses and em- 
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barrassment” through the “unwise 
course of requiring no_ references 
from or investigation of prospective 
depositors. 

“The efficiency, cleverness and or- 
ganization of present-day forgery rings, 
make more than perfunctory investi- 
gation of depositors neccessary.” 

Meanwhile the American Banker 
views enviously the many little shops 
which are conducting a thriving busi- 
ness in cashing checks of transients and 
laborers without banking afhliations. 
“The risk of dealing with the general 
public,” the bankers’ daily declares, “is 
qualified by the fact that experience 
has shown average wage and salary 
earners not far from 100°% honest.” 


Fool-proof 


Poputar interest at the second annual 
National Pacific Aircraft and Boat 
Show in Los Angeles centered on two 
“fool-proof” planes, the Waterman 
Arrowbile and the Stearman-Ham- 
mond Model Y. Both are equipped 
with automobile-type steering controls, 
leaving the pilot’s feet free for starter 
buttons and brake pedals. 

Three-wheel undercarriages permit 
landings from almost any angle of 
glide and make it virtually impossible 
to nose-over in either ship. The Water- 
man is powered by a relatively cheap 
automobile engine and can be readily 
converted into a practical highway 
motor vehicle by detaching its wings. 


System 


To HELP a staff of twenty-two clerks 
answer a mounting number of in- 
quiries about trains and fares, the 
information bureau of New York’s 
Grand Central Station has installed a 
new telephone system which is iargely 
automatic. Incoming calls are routed 
by an automatic distributor to free lines, 
and clerks answer them without per- 
forming any manual operations. 

When all clerks are busy answering 
calls, additional calls, up to 10, are 
stored automatically in electric circuits, 
and the first call is routed to the first 
clerk to become free. 











BUSINESS . 


UBLICATION at this time makes 
Sugar, by John E. Dalton, (Mac- 
millan, $3) doubly important. Such 
“a case study of government control” 
is of course appropriate and meaning- 
ful in the first year following an elec- 
tion which signified that there would 
be no diminishing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s powers affecting private eco- 
nomic affairs. But more immediately 
is it pertinent at the very time when 
the industry and consumers are con- 
sidering new legislation governing 
quotas, benefit payments, and imports. 
It is self-evident that this legislation 
can be judged with fairness only in the 
light of the industry’s past—for eighty 
years a history of direct and indirect 
government regulation. To this his- 
tory Mr. Dalton brings the careful ob- 
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Professor of Economics, New York Univer- 
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jectivity of a student of economic 
forces. To the recent years of extended 
Federal control he brings his own ex- 
perience, that of chief of the Sugar 
Section of the AAA. Written by any 
competent analyst, a study of sugar 
would provoke interest now because of 
its timeliness. Written by him, it is 
enhanced by extensive knowledge of 
the subject, equitable treatment of con- 
flicting interests, and a breadth of com- 
prehension which perceives the deeper 
implications of this business—govern- 
ment relationship. 

Sugar continually, in one or more 
regions, has received public aid since 
before the Civil War. Under a revenue 
tariff Louisiana was the first to gain. 
Next came Hawaii, with privilege of 
free entry into the American market. 


CURRENT READING 
AUTHOR 


consultant; George Frederick, 








Then in 18go the existing tariff policy 
was overturned, but direct subsidies 
were granted to the newly-established 
beet sugar industry in the West. Co- 
incident with free sugar began the rise 
of Cuban sugar fortunes. Shortly 
afterward, tariff protectionism was re- 
invoked, and extended as well to 
Puerto Rico, to the Philippine Islands, 
and, under a favorable differential, to 
Cuba. By 1913 “foreign” sugar had 
disappeared from the national market. 

With the war and the years imme- 
diately following came expansion and 
redoubled efforts to supply Europe, 
busy laying waste her own beet fields. 
But with European rehabilitation, the 
growth of agrarian nationalism, and 
technological advance, overproduction 
became real and burdensome. In 1925 


SUMMARY 
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allegedly wasteful self-regulation which now exists. 
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came the beginning of the depression 
for sugar, a depression to be further 
deepened by the reduction of consumer 
purchasing power after 1929. The 
traditionally helpful tariff was no 
longer effective. 

Thus in 1934 provision for bounties 
through processing taxes and limita- 
tion of production by regional and in- 
dividual quotas were welcomed by a 
near-prostrate industry. Understand- 
ably co-operation, not antagonism, has 
predominated in its relationship with 
the Government. Those conflicts 
which have arisen do not connote, in 


most instances, a quarrel with the basic 
plan of limiting production to esti- 
mated consumption, but rather repre- 
sent only a natural jockeying for 
position as opposing interests seek to 
increase their respective allotments. 
With this nation, like other nations, 
committed to a policy of economic na- 
tionalism, with the industry apprecia- 
tive of accruing benefits, and with the 
consumer evidently unperturbed by 
the small levy (pound by pound) 
which he pays, the present question is 
not one of the continuance of protec- 
tion through quotas. Very much it is 


a question of bounties to high-cost do- 
mestic producers, or restriction of total 
output so considerable that continental 
producers may receive equal assistance 
without benefit payments. Under the 
latter procedure the low-cost insular 
producers profit handsomely and un- 
necessarily. 

Although it may seem paradoxical, 
says the author, the bounty plan, call- 
ing for an extension of Government 
control and the additional machinery 
essential for it, would prevent inordi- 
nate insular profits and be to the 
nation’s economic advantage. 


STRIKES AND RECOVERY 


ment, they will not actually change the 
basic pattern. The more persistent per- 
son may insist on shifting the discussion 
to the problem of increased labor cost. 
His argument is simple enough, that 
increased wages will make higher 


the demand and bring activity to a halt. 
Consequently, he says, the real danger 
is that strikes, actual or threatened, will 
coerce the business man into giving 
higher and higher wages, until the en- 
terprise collapses from paying out 
money more rapidly than it comes in. 


No Easy Answer 


The interlocking behavior of pur- 
chasing power, prices, and costs is by 
no means as simple as that. The more 
important cost elements may be 
grouped as raw materials, labor, and 
overhead. These three factors in cost 
behave quite differently during a 
period of recovery. First to be affected 
is overhead. Since these costs are rela- 
tively fixed in total amount, the result 
is that as the volume of production 
rises, the overhead cost per unit falls 
sharply. This is the chief reason why 
the profit picture changes so rapidly 
during the early stages of a recovery. 
However, as activity continues to ad- 
vance, the prices of raw materials, 
which are always more sensitive than 
finished products, begin to move up- 


(Continued from page 10) 


ward. And finally, still later in the 
cycle, labor costs begin to increase. 
Where so many different factors enter 
into the problem, it is a little unreal to 
segregate one and describe it as the 
prime disturbing element. The same 
logic which insists that high wages can 
halt activity, could also be applied to 
high dividends. 

One might argue that the system 
will keep on moving smoothly so long 
as each company’s disbursements equal 
its sales—that is, there is an equal flow 
of goods and money. This would in- 
volve a balancing of increased unit costs 
with increased prices. Higher prices 
cannot reduce the demand, because 
more purchasing power has been dis- 
tributed and people can afford to pay 
more. What difference would it make 
if all prices were doubled, providing 
all incomes were doubled? 


Flexibility Lacking 

Again, the difficulty with this line of 
reasoning is its over-simplification. All 
parts of the economic structure do not 
possess the necessary flexibility to make 
such adjustments without severe strain. 
Some industries cannot easily advance 
the price, such as public utilities or two- 
for-five cigars. And advancing prices 
will have different effects upon the de- 
mand for such different commodities 
as food and books. Furthermore, in- 
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creased wages in certain industries will 
not necessarily increase the demand for 
the product of the same industry,—in- 
creased wages to workers who make 
yachts might be spent for Shredded 
Wheat. And finally, there are many 
fixed incomes—such as annuities, in- 
terest, insurance and the like—which 
could make no adjustment to meet 
advances in prices. 


Internal Strains 


To sum it up, while the totals of in- 
come and outgo might seem to balance 
as they advanced together, strains and 
stresses might be created within the 
economic structure of a most serious 
character. 

Considering the trends as they ap- 
pear at the moment, the danger is not 
so much in advancing labor cost per se, 
as in maladjustment between labor 
cost and other elements in the eco- 
nomic system. The first danger is that 
prices be advanced beyond increase in 
purchasing power,—that increased 
wage rates be used as an excuse for 
advancing commodity prices far be- 
yond actual labor cost. There are many 
economists who feel that this type of 
maladjustment was largely responsible 
for the collapse in 1929. The second 
danger is that both prices and wages 
move up so rapidly that the less flexible 
parts of the system will be put under 











a greater strain than they can stand. 
In general, the course of business is de- 
fined in terms of balance, equilibrium, 
and adjustment among its parts, rather 
than by the behavior of some single 
element. 

But if strikes and labor cost behave 
in such a manner as not to constitute a 
major threat to recovery, can we then 
look forward to a long period of un- 
interrupted prosperity? 

I am not concerned here with minor 
recessions such as those of 1924 and 
1927 which represent healthy readjust- 
ments, but a major downswing of sufh- 
cient force to start the vicious circle of 
declining production and prices, in- 
creased unemployment, reduced pur- 
chases, and further declining produc- 
tion, as appeared in such general col- 
lapses as 1825, 1837, 1857, 1866, 1873, 
1893, 1907, 1921 and 1929. And this 
will inevitably come when the oper- 
ations of prosperity lead us as before 
into economic excesses and maladjust- 
ments. 

In recent years, we have been paying 
much attention to the development of 
machinery for bringing us out of de- 


pression. We now must shift our em- 
phasis from nostrums that are intended 
to cure, to preventive medicine. Ex- 
cept for the possibility that our bank- 
ing apparatus may be more consciously 
directed and more effective in main- 
taining balance than ever before, we 
have made little progress in that 
direction. 


Prosperity a Test 


It needs little argument to demon- 
strate that in many respects, the prob- 
lems of prosperity are more difficult 
than those of depression. There are 
few alternatives facing the business 
man when there is little business. Even 
though it is a matter of life and death, 
he is unable to find many different pos- 
sible ways of survival. But during 
prosperity, he must make policy choices 
in fixing prices, in determining wages 
and dividends, in selecting methods of 
promoting and distributing his prod- 
ucts, and in deciding on the degree 
and character of expansion. 

It is a universal principle that tests 
of character are much more rigorous 
under favorable than adverse condi- 


tions. Carelessness and waste are 
creatures of profitable times, not of de- 
pressions. I know no condition which 
holds more ultimate dangers for a busi- 
ness man than a period of sustained 
high profits. Furthermore, the effort 
to prevent excesses, to refuse to join in 
the chorus of enthusiastic optimists, is 
not only difficult, but thankless. The 
prophet who is especially without 
honor, is the one who cries “Whoa, 
whoa.” 

The next few years are critical years 
for American business. Our economic 
system is no longer accepted as an es- 
tablished institution without question 
or criticism. There always have been 
professional critics, but there was no 
widespread questioning. Today many 
thoughtful individuals find themselves 
somewhat uncertain about this business 
structure of ours. We have become 
economically introspective. And the 
immediate problem has shifted from 
one of escaping complete collapse to 
preserving our economic health. That 
calls for a high order of business and 
economic statesmanship. We must not 
be content with recovery. 


PIONEERS IN CREDIT REPORTING 


Many a tired but courageous peddler 
eventually found a favorabie location 
and anchored himself for the rest of 
his life. The commercial genealogy 
of some large merchants of today goes 
back to the humble pack peddler who 
found a friendly neighborhood, and 
tacked up his sign. 

Independent reporting had the vir- 
tues of rugged individualism, but it 
lacked cohesion and automatic control. 
The lapse of time between visits was 
too extended for reliance in the report. 
The Mercantile Agency under the 
direction of Benjamin Douglass de- 
vised a more permanent system of re- 
porting through a countrywide net- 
work of correspondents. These sta- 
tionary reporters were usually young 
and competent lawyers, many of whom 
Mr. Douglass had met on his journeys. 





(Continued from page 21) 


Soon this web of correspondents re- 
ceived further support in the establish- 
ment of branch offices in the thriving 
new cities. In 1846 there were 679 
regular correspondents identified with 
The Mercantile Agency in fourteen 
States. The list grew rapidly into the 
thousands during the next two decades. 

Among the correspondents who later 
distinguished themselves in public life 
was Abraham Lincoln. His report to 
the St. Louis office of the Agency on 
the impecunious Springfield, IlL., gro- 
cer who had a “rat hole worth looking 
into” is a classic example of Lincoln’s 
humor, and typical of the freedom of 
expression of the early credit investi- 
gators. Many men of distinction served 
as correspondents early in their careers, 
among them, Presidents Chester A. 
Arthur, Grover Cleveland, William 
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McKinley, and a host of governors, 
senators, and judges. 

Ohio figures dramatically in the his- 
tory of early reporting. Out of the 
Buckeye State came two men who were 
destined to bridge the old and the new, 
and to impress their names indelibly 
on credit reporting. They were John 
M. Bradstreet, a Cincinnati lawyer 
who founded the Bradstreet Company 
in 1848, and Robert Graham Dun, the 
son of a Chillicothe clergyman, who 
joined with Benjamin Douglass in 1851, 
and became proprietor of The Mer- 
cantile Agency in 1859 at the age of 
thirty-three. 

It was in 1851 that the report of a 
Norwalk, Ohio, correspondent precipi- 
tated a legal test of the basic function 
of impartial credit reporting. ‘Two 
disgruntled merchants of the town, 
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John B. and Horace Beardsley, brought 
a libel action against The Mercantile 
Agency. During the course of the trial 
Benjamin Douglass was asked to reveal 
the name of the correspondent at Nor- 
walk, but declined. He was held in 
contempt by Federal Judge Betts, and 
committed to Eldridge Street Jail in 
New York, where he served twenty 
days. 

Business men sensed the crisis and 
rallied to the support of Douglass. The 
confidential nature of credit reporting 
was at stake. The plaintiff won the 
damage action, but an immediate ap- 
peal was taken. The case now attracted 
national attention, as the final decision 
would establish a legal precedent, and 
determine the right of impartial credit 
reporting to exist as an integral part of 
business. 

Benjamin Douglass was defended by 
Charles O’Conor, a legal luminary of 
the middle nineteenth century, and 
later a candidate for the presidency of 
the United States on the “third party” 
of his day. O’Conor defined and de- 
fended the nature of credit reporting 
and his plea, simple in word structure, 
and powerful in its simplicity had a 
great influence on the court. Vindi- 
cation for Benjamin Douglass was 
achieved in a Supreme Court decision. 


Renewed Expansion 


Now that the principle had survived 
its ordeal by fire, The Mercantile 
Agency system spread rapidly west- 
ward, beyond the Mississippi, across 
the Rockies, and achieved the Pacific 
Coast shortly after the Civil War. Re- 
porters kept pace with the establish- 
ment of trading posts. Riding horse- 
back over mountains and plains with a 
little bag hanging from the pommel, 
they sent back their brief reports and 
revisions by mail. 

Frequently, a reporter in the West- 
ern States would be absent from his 
office for two years at a time. George 
Osmond, a St. Louis Agency execu- 
tive, now retired, who reported Texas 
in the early ’70’s, says, “one method was 


to go on the railroad as far as possible, 


then visit the towns on horseback. I 
travelled many miles on the hot plains 
of Texas by saddle, buckboard, or mail 
hack. I called on the storekeepers, and 
usually paid a visit to the county seat 
tc gossip with officials and to examine 
the assessment rolls for property de- 
scriptions.” 


Typewriter Scorned 


Reports were necessarily brief. State- 
ments were rarely taken and trade 
information was negligible. Credit 
decisions were made largely on the 
reporter’s shrewd analysis of the indi- 
vidual and his store. The reports upon 
arrival at The Mercantile Agency of- 
fices were recopied by clerks. Early 
ledgers reveal the Spencerian skill of 
these copyists, who looked upon the 
introduction of the typewriter as a 
offsense against chirographic art. First 
carbon paper attempts were made with 
shoe blacking on yellow foolscap, an- 
other challenge to the zsthetics of the 
copyists to whom art was as important 
as utility. 

Before the invention of the type- 
writer and introduction of the mani- 
folding principle in 1875 it was neces- 
sary for the merchant to come to the 
offices of The Mercantile Agency to 
consult the reports posted in the huge 
ledgers. The use of the typewriter, 
carbon paper, and duplicating ma- 
chines widened the scope of the report. 

Early reporters were canny and re- 
sourceful, and equipped to “size up” 
the honorable merchant or the fraud 
by the formule of the psychologist. 
They knew the little badges of candor 
and deceit in the men they interviewed. 
As the itinerant printer developed into 
a “type,” so the wandering reporter 
evolved out of the mould created by his 
nomadic life. Many reporters were 
men of fine education, not infrequently 
graduates of English universities. The 
work of credit investigation coincided 
with an incurable wanderlust. 

Their powers of observation were 
always alert, and not limited to mer- 
cantile evidence. A crook or footpad 
would suddenly run afoul of law, never 
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Designed to meet the needs 
of investors in appraising their 
municipal holdings and in mak- 
ing sound selections of new 
offerings, these surveys are 
widely used by bond dealers, 
insurance companies, banks, 
private estates and individual 
investors. 
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aware that a chance remark or overt 
act had been detected by the reporter 
in his routine of calls. 

Charles V. Rains, another retired 
reporter who pioneered on the Pacific 
Coast in the 7o’s and 80's, made early 
credit tours of the Alaskan mining and 
fishing settlements shortly after the 
acquisition of the Alaska territory by 
purchase from Russia. Mr. Rains had 
several brushes with desperadoes in the 
Far West and Alaska. Going north by 
beat to Juneau in 1897 he overheard, 
through the thin partition, two men 
plotting the murder of a police chief. 
A few hours later, the would-be-mur- 
derers were in irons ready for a return 
trip to Seattle. Veteran reporters have 
been held up by highwaymen, beaten 
by ignorant shopkeepers, but like the 
mailman of Herodotus they kept their 
“appointed rounds.” 

Eloquent testimony on this point is 
offered in a comment by an unidenti- 
fied reporter of the Denver office of 
The Mercantile Agency. “Denver was 
a rough and tough mining and cattle 
center. During the period from 1880 
to 1890 the town experienced a terrific 
boom and the work of the credit re- 
porter in those days was one of great 
difficulty and responsibility. Merchants, 
traders and other people came from all 
parts of the country, started in business, 
and immediately sought credit. 


“Prosperous towns like Leadville and 
Cripple Creek sprang up almost over 
night, huge ore bodies were discovered 
and immense wealth was created in a 
few weeks—bringing with it all its 
attending parasites. 

“Men would walk down the main 
street of the city of Leadville swinging 
their revolvers by a chain attached to 
their wrists, ready for use on the 
slightest provocation. Shooting scrapes 
in a gambling ‘joint’ next to our ofhce 
were a regular occurrence. During the 
entire period, we always had travelling 
reporters to cover the territory. The 
arduousness of their work can well be 


imagined. 
Travel Arduous 


“Railroads and trains were few and 
far between; most of the travelling had 
to be done on horseback or by stage 
through the ranches, hills, and mining 
towns in sparsely settled districts in- 
fested by desperadoes, half-breeds, cow- 
punchers, and tough characters of all 
kinds. Stage robberies were frequent 
and the rights of property were often 
decided either by the fitful laws of 
chance or by quickness on the trigger.” 

There were not available to retailers 
in the last century operating ratios or 
other present-day yardsticks of sound 
management. Storekeepers were 
largely men of character and good 





intention. When financial difficulty 
arose, it was often the result of a too 
liberal credit policy by suppliers, rather 
than the storekeeper’s desire to over- 
extend his own credit. To quote Mr. 
George Osmond again, “Credit judg- 
ment in the post-Civil War period was 
usually based on property assets, or 
liquid assets, or the ability of the mer- 
chant and his opportunities.” About 
1880 the practice of asking statements 
began and shortly after, Agency offices 
were empowered to call on each other 
for a trade investigation among sup- 
pliers. The steady improvement of 
communication, the development of 
mass production, and other factors 
growing out of a machine age led to 
the necessity of more complete infor- 
mation on the storekeeper. 

Today, a reporter in an automobile 
will cover as much territory in a day 
as his prototype was able to encompass 
in a fortnight using the horse, stage- 
coach, or canoe, but the basic func- 
tion of the mission has not changed. 
Though credit reporting has developed 
into an intricate nerve system of busi- 
ness in which over 2,000,000 business 
concerns are part of the sensitized web 
of credit communication, the face-to- 
face interview of the reporter and store- 
keeper is still the foundation of the 
report upon which the credit decision 
is made. 


RETAIL CREDIT AND BAD DEBT LOSSES 


the two trades does not differ greatly. 
The automobile trade turns practically 
all installment receivables over to 
finance companies highly skilled in 
credit investigation and collection 
methods, while furniture dealers ordi- 
narily finance and collect their own 
installment accounts with wide varia- 
tion between stores in the competence 
of credit and collection management. 
Result: a loss ratio in furniture stores 
more than twice as large as that suf- 
fered by automobile dealers, but even 
the furniture trade enjoys what seems 


to be a favorable loss ratio in view of 





(Continued from page 13) 


the long terms granted and type of 
business conducted. 

When the loss ratio for every indi- 
vidual trade is weighted according to 
the total sales of that trade shown in 
the Census, the resulting average for 
the thirteen prominent trades analyzed 
is 0.9 per cent of credit sales. 

From the figures and contrasts al- 
ready available and discussed above, it 
is possible to hazard a guess as to what 
could be accomplished if retailers gen- 
erally, were to build their credit and 
collection facilities even part way up 
to the standard set by successful trades 
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and the well-managed stores. The fur- 
niture dealers could more nearly match 
the record of the automobile dealers, 
other clothing lines could properly aim 
for the lower loss record of women’s 
ready-to-wear shops. In several trades 
the lower loss ratio revealed among the 
large and successful stores by the De- 
partment of Commerce Survey serves 
as a goal for other retail credit men. 
It can be conservatively estimated that 
such an improvement in the function- 
ing of our retail credit machinery could 
save American retailers $25,000,000 a 
year in these few trades alone. 























OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


HE study of prints has been an 

absorbing avocation for Dr. B. F. 
Morrow, who writes in this issue of 
artists who have found inspiration in 
industry and commerce (page 14). In 
addition to being the author of Art of 
Aquatint, associate editor of Prints, and 
an occasional lecturer, Dr. Morrow was 
in 1935 American editor of the British 
publication Fine Prints of the Year. 
He is himself a “cartoonist” of not in- 
considerable skill. 

Professionally Dr. Morrow is a prac- 
tising surgeon in New York, con- 
tinuing a medical career which began 
with four years in the World War. In 
1914, 1915, and 1916 he was with the 
Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian 
armies as a neutral on the Eastern 
front. In 1916 he returned to the 
United States and in the following 
year shuttled back to Europe to serve 
as attending surgeon with the Fourth 
Army Corps of the A.E.F., in the San 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, and other 
sectors. 


THE auTHor of “Strikes and Re- 
covery” (page 8), Dr. Willard L. 
Thorp, is the director of the Dun & 
BrapstreET Research and _ Statistical 
Division as well as being the editor of 
Dun’s Review. Fernley G. Fawcett 
and Walter Mitchell, Jr., (page 11) are 


both connected with the division. 


A. M. Suttivan—who wrote “Pio- 
neers in Credit Reporting,” (page 18) 
—is of the Dun & Brapstreet organi- 
zation. Although he has been closely 
connected with the development of the 
new “Dun’s Review” this is his first 
article since the February, 1937, changes 
in the magazine. Mr. Sullivan is a 
student of early American history, espe- 
cially of the business customs and social 
life of the Colonies and of the original 
thirteen States. Before coming with 
Dun & Brapstreet he had edited a 





CONTRIBUTORS ... 


- COMING 


Marine magazine and several house 
organs and had managed his own ad- 
vertising copy service enterprise. To 
many he is known as the author of 
short stories and as a radio commen- 


tator. 


WE rake pride in announcing that 
the next article in the series presenting 
personal opinions of business leaders 
on currently important subjects will be 
from Henry W. Heimann, Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men. . . . In the June number, 
too, there will appear another article 
resulting from the Dun & BrapstREET 
Retail Survey. In it there will be 
shown, by discussion of the figures of 
two retailers, how the Survey figures 
may be put to use. 


Tue Rosinson-PatMan Act con- 
tinues to present problems to business 
men. And so the next issue of Dun’s 
Review will contain a thought-pro- 
voking discussion on the possibilities of 
modifying individual behavior by law 
with especial reference to the Robinson- 
Patman Act... . Dr. L. D. H. Weld, 
Director of Research, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., contributes to Dun’s Review 
every month, for the Regional Trade 
Barometers (pages 26-32) come from 
him. Next month he will also con- 
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tribute an article in which these barom- 
eters will be compared with other sec- 
tional indexes of business activity. 


In June, there will also appear the 
third article reporting the results of the 
accumulation and tabulation of some 
400,000 records of business changes dur- 
ing the first six months of 1936. In the 
coming article these births and deaths 
will be examined according to type of 
business structure involved, whether 
proprietorship, partnership, or corpo- 
ration. The two previous reports of 
this project appeared in the February 
and April, 1937, numbers. 


Use or the Dun & Brapstreert Retail 
Survey is saving money and customers 
for at least one wholesaler. Instead of 
letting slow-pays go along until they 
have to be put on a C.O.D. basis, this 
house is asking the manager or pro- 
prietor to call upon him with annual 
statements for several years. 

The figures are put on a percentage 
basis and compared with figures from 
the Retail Survey. If some of the costs 
of doing business are out of line, moves 
and changes to correct the situation are 
carefully planned. The wholesaler 
estimates that about two-thirds of the 
cases which would have been lost as 
customers are now saved. Bad debt 
losses are lowered, too. 
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(_HE new inhabitant in Santa Fe was brought 

to his door by a loud knocking, and a tiny Mexi- 

can boy said “Please, Mister, can I be your thrower?” He was so ingratiating 

that no other answer was possible except “Sure, you can, but what is a thrower?” 

“I take what you don’t want and just throws it over there,” with a wide sweep of 

the arm. So once a week he comes (by now, the original thrower has been suc- 

ceeded by a series of smaller members of his family) and takes away the week’s 
accumulation of odds and ends into the vague “over there. 


The process of ridding ourselves of out-worn and worn-out objects is fairly 
well organized. The traveller about the country cannot help but be impressed, 
while depressed from the aesthetic point of view, by the piles of discarded junk, 
—old automobiles on the city’s edge, tin cans in the middle of the desert, dismantled 
freight cars on the lonely siding. 


It is not clear that we rid ourselves as regularly of mental junk,—ideas which 
were effective in their day but have become out-worn. One of the great benefits 
of the depression was its disturbance of fixed ideas. And one of the dangers of 
returning prosperity is that we will gradually settle down, and meetings of busi- 
ness men will become affairs of physical stimulant rather than mental stimula- 
tion. Every industry, every enterprise, in fact every individual, needs a thrower. 











